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FOREWORD 


Dear Reader, 

Animals rear their young by instinct. Primitive people 
brought up theirs by a combination of instinct and tribal 
tradition. Today these are insufficient; instinct has 
become less specialized and tradition can be misleading. 
In a complex and artificial civilization further aids must 
be sought and this book is one of them. That is why you 
would do well to read it. 

All parents start their families under the handicap of 
lack of experience. The two most obvious sources of 
experience on which to draw, recollections of childhood 
and the advice of friends, are unreliable because very few 
of us can be sufficiently objective about our own 
experiences to interpret them accurately. And, in any 
case, such experience is limited to a very few cases. The 
best thing to do is to have the humility to tap the wisdom 
of people who have had the opportunity of studying 
children in large numbers, such as the author of this 
book and Jier Mrs. Brodie. 

Here is just one example out of many that could be 
given of the kind of help we can get from them. Every 
child is born into the world with certain potentialities. 
These vary Enormously between different children and it 
is only people who have dealt with children in large 
numbers who can gauge them with any degree of 
accuracy. The most important thing in a child’s growing 

T he should his native potentiality, that he 

should become the best that he has it within him to 

become. It is therefore essential that we should adjust 

our expectations of him to what he has the capacity to 
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be. If by our ambition for him we try to make him into 
something that is not himself we do him untold damage. 

We make him an unreal person. There are too many of * 
these about, and there is no more tragic figure. As this 
book shows, the psychologists can do a very great deal to 
help us in this vital matter of adjusting our expectations 
to the child’s potentialities. 

The book does not pretend to be a textbook laying 
down specifically the answers to all the questions. It is 
a human document, which is something more subtle and, 
to my mind, much more valuable. It suggests an attitude. 

The author states in her introduction that she has not 
attempted to cover all the problems to be met with in 
young children, but that does not matter. If you can 
absorb Mrs. Brodie’s attitude in approaching one 
problem you can apply it to others. If you fail to pick 
up this attitude then the answers to specific questions 
will not help you. V 

So read this book. Read it several times until you 
have absorbed Mrs. Brodie’s attitude of mind. It should 
help you to avoid many of the pitfalls with which the 
pat 1 of parenthood is beset. If you fall in a puddle you 
can, of course, clean up afterwards, but it is better to 
avoid falling into the puddle. If, in spite of all your care 
and effort, you find yourself in difficulties don’t hesitate 
to seek out the nearest Mrs. Brodie. Don’t let your 
pride or your prejudice jeopardize the chances of a full 
and happy life for your child. 

And a last word to mothers. See that father reads this 
book too. You cannot do the job alone. It is a combined 
operation and his part is as vital as yours is. Good luck 
to you both! 

Paul Roberts. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


I 


’“pHIS book is the outcome of working for many years 
as an Educational Psychologist with children and their 
parents. It is not a text book but an account of a series 
of discussions between the professional worker and the 
members of three families. It does not introduce 
all the many problems which may arise in the brinmng 
up and the education of children, but only gives certain 
typical examples. It is hoped that the way they have 
been treated will enable readers to appreciate more fully 
the child’s point of view and also siow how important 
it is to develop a way of approach which will prevent 
minor difficulties from becoming major ones. 

r T ! 1 re r C diff "' rent , types of families have been chosen, 
n the first place there is the young couple with a small 

boy and a baby. Here the father, who has been away for 
most of h,s married life, returns to take up his position 
as head of the household. For the boy a double difficulty 
of adjustment arises He has to learn to share his mother! 
not only With this almost unknown man called “father ” 

the £ 'h i 3 y ° Ung USUrper Wh0 seems to be ^ing 
Next die h C rV° ^ as his ° wn for so long 2 
who have t ‘ S e ° T ? f tWelve and tlle sistcr Of ten 

and left tan** °Y? r m . dul S C(1 b y a too lenient mother 
d lelt too much without guidance by a busy father 

Lastly there ,s the family of four children who need 

indiWdua" dlereS ^ ^ ° f WeW ° f their 
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These family situations make a natural background for 
the introduction of many problems. Certain circum¬ 
stances tend to produce certain difficulties. For instance, I' 
the jealous child becomes extremely wayward and hard 
to manage, while resentment and insecurity lead to 
babyishness and showing off. In another case excessive 
fantasy follows a feeling of inability to take a rightful 
place in the group. Some of the difficulties which may 
occur with both backward and brilliant children come 
under review. The seriousness of “spoiling,” the danger 
of over-exciting and the importance of the right kind of 
discipline are dealt with in different connections at some 
length, while feeding difficulties and sex-education are 
not forgotten. Besides these the vexed question of lying 
and how a child can be helped to be truthful receives 
attention. 

Examples of Intelligence Testing have been included 
in order to try to remove misapprehension in regard to ^ 
this useful means of discovering children’s native mental 
ability. It will be seen how important this service can 
be in guiding children’s education as well as in helping 
to make a decision in regard to future careers. 

It needs to be strongly emphasized that no attempt 
has been made to deal exhaustively with all the major 
and minor issues raised, w'hile the discussion of serious 
mal-adjustments has been avoided. All that is claimed is 
an honest effort to present in a readable form some 
common-sense solutions to a few everyday problems 
which often confront the ordinary parent. 

E.M.N. 
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CHAPTER I 

SUSAN BRODIE MAKES PLANS 

CUSAN BRODIE was trying to be philosophical but 
^finding it very hard. However, the worst was over and 
gradually she was reconciling herself to the inevitable. 
After all, it was her own fault. She had had a fleeting 
desire to put the blame on to her daughter, but she 
quickly realized that such an idea was nonsense. Cer¬ 
tainly it was Jane who had asked her to go skating, but, 
a woman of forty-five should know better than a girl of 
nineteen what is wise and reasonable to attempt. She 
might have known that it was too great a risk to take, 
♦ although there was no need for her to fall and break her 
leg. Now that it had been set in hospital and she had 
been allowed to come home, she was fairly comfortable, 
but the doctor told her that it meant being a prisoner 
in the house for quite three months. 

Mrs. Brodie had decided to take up psychological 
work again. She had been trained for this before her 
marriage. While the children were young she had only 
been able to manage occasional part-time work in Child 
Guidance Clinics, but now that they had left school and 
were launching out on their own, she felt free to throw 
herself wholeheartedly into regular work. There had 
been times when her home and children had demanded 
^ a her attention and she was deeply grateful for the 
enrichment which had come to her in consequence. 
Now, with her own successes and failures freshly in 
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mind, she felt all the better able to offer help to other 
parents who were having difficulties with their children. 

She had seen hers through all the different stages, % 
weathering all their storms, and they hadn’t turned out 
so badly. She smiled to herself as she thought of Jane 
well embarked on her training as a teacher, and David 
just off to the University. How her husband would 
have enjoyed them now if only he had lived. This 
started a new train of thought and she sighed. 

“Come now, Susan, this won’t do,’’ she told herself 
and her thoughts returned to the Clinic. How she had 
rejoiced at the prospect of taking up the threads of her 
earlier life. How keen the workers were and what a 
good team they made. How eagerly they had planned 
together and what high hopes they had. She hated to be 
out of it all and to let the others down. “Anyhow, it 
will all go on whether I am there or not,’’ she thought. 

Just then her teacher friend, Betty Saunders, came in. y 

“I was just indulging in a little self-pity,’’ said Susan, 

“it’s a good thing you came in to stop me. I sometimes 
wonder how I shall be able to endure being tied here 
with nothing to do for three months.’’ 

“If only the Clinic were not so far away,’’ said her 
friend, “you might have had some of the children sent 
here for you to test.” 

“Yes! I had thought of that,’’ replied Susan, “but 
I’m afraid it would not do in any case. At the Clinic 
we work as a team and constantly need to consult over 

the cases. I’m too isolated.’’ 

“Well! how would you like to be in touch with a 
few families in this district? In my work I often have 
parents coming to me for advice over small problems; * 
but you, with all your experience and training, could 
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Susan Brodie Makes Plans 

help them much more than I can. It would be quite 
easy for them to visit you. I can think of several parents 
of children in my school who I feel sure would be glad 
to talk things over, and maybe it woukllead to what I 
might call more technical help as well.VT" 

That s an idea!” exclaimed Susan,"^l’m always in¬ 
terested in the ordinary problems which are constantly 
cropping up in families. Very often they can be straight¬ 
ened out by applying a little common sense.” 

Common sense and psychology seem to me very 
closely linked,” said Betty. 

True! and I wish that more people realized it, then 
perhaps there would not be so much prejudice to over¬ 
come. They do become divorced sometimes, but then 
psychology is a comparatively new science. I was think¬ 
ing the other day that science i s a useful table at which t o 

s jL£I2Yi4£5 L th ft t hejight ofcommon sense shines on it.” 
‘‘How trueT^'repliecTBetty. ~ 

There was a pause and then Susan asked, ‘‘Have you 
any special problems in mind?” 1 

Their name is Legion,” retorted Betty, smiling. 

n I eS> 1 l?™’” Said SuSan thou ghtfully, ‘‘there are 
all the problems associated with the wrong and right 

^ u j dlS j lplin , e ’ the tendenc y to ‘spoil’ children, 
the hundred and one emergencies which arise as the 

children grow up, test themselves out and become more 

independent. I well remember how trying it was when 

Jane first experimented with telling lies. If I hadn’t 

known the line to take it would have gone badly with 

both of us As to the time when David borrowed my 

bicycle without asking and hurt himself by falling off I 

sTffiden?’ 5 S ad l ‘ rea ‘ iZed in time that the>faI1 its ^ lf was 
sufficient punishment. Then there was the day when 
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Jane broke a valuable vase and I felt sure that David had 
done it. We got it sorted out in the end, but I felt it 
only right to apologize to David for doubting him. He f 
was very charming about it and said, I remember, ‘Never 
mind, Mother, let’s forget it.’ 

“David has always seemed to me a particularly straight 
person,’’ said Betty. “I can’t believe he was ever really 
difficult.’’ 

“No! I think he has always felt secure and happy so 
there has been no cause for special difficulties, other 
than those one might call normal. It was a great shock 
to him when his father died, but by then he was through 
the most critical stages* I think the knowledge that my 
husband and I were always at one over our dealings with 
the children helped both of them greatly when I was 
the only one left. You see, they knew that whatever I 
said would have been backed up by their father if he 
had been here. It always was so because we talked things ^ 
out together and reached an agreement, whenever we 
needed to, over matters affecting the children. I must 
tell you of one incident, though, that shows how parents 
have to be on the spot.” 

Susan Brodie paused, and then continued. It was 
when David was about ten and he decided to go in for 
one of those competitions that you get in children s 
magazines. To my horror I discovered that he had gone 
in for one planned for children of eight and under, and 
given his age as eight. Fortunately he had not sent his 
entry away, so when my husband came in I took him 
aside and told him. He just said, ‘Leave this to me,’ and 
I was only too glad to do so. I remember that the com¬ 
petition paper was lying on the table near David. His ^ 
father picked it up, looked at it, strode to the fire and 
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threw it in. David was angry at first, naturally, but 
after he calmed down we explained just how we and 
f others felt about such things and he understood. That 
was a lesson he never forgot.” 

“But 1 can’t quite see what made him do it.” 

“Oh! I should have told you,” replied Susan. “As a 
literal-minded ten-year-old, he argued that his drawing 
was poor and only up to the eight year standard, so he 
thought that it was all right for him to compete with 
the younger children! ’ ’ 

Betty Saunders laughed. “Well, I never. That just 
shows how important it is to get at a child’s motives, 
doesn’t it? But tell me, Susan, did you find that what 
you knew about children helped you in bringing up 
your two? I’ve often wondered.” 

“On the whole, yes, but I soon discovered that 
knowing about children, knowing children, and having 
them are three very different things.” 

“I don’t quite see what you mean.” 

Susan explained. “Well, it’s like this. You could 
read no end of books about children, know theories of 
their growth and development, know what character¬ 
istics you should expect at different ages, and so on, 
without having any deep understanding of actual children. 
In fact, preconceived ideas can be a hindrance to under¬ 
standing. I found that knowledge about children must 
never be regarded as a be-all and end-all, but only as a 
jumping off ground. All the same, it is a great help to 
be able to recognize symptoms so that difficulties can be 
tackled before they have gone too far. Besides, know¬ 
ledge is more likely to cause a parent to pause and con- 
sider instead of rushing in to interfere unwisely.” 

“That’s true with teachers as well,” broke in her 
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friend, “I find that myself, although I often wish that 
I knew more.” 


Susan Brodie continued, thoughtfully, ‘‘To know 
children you must live with them and be ready to let 
them teach you about themselves. That means having an 
open mind and a readiness to see their points of view. 
The trouble is that they very rarely conform to pattern. 
Each is different. How could two children have been 
more different than Jane and David?” She paused before 
taking up the third point. ‘‘When you have children 
yourself other elements are introduced into the situation 
and there comes a change of perspective. The thought 
that you are entirely responsible for them, that they are 
yours, part of your very self, makes you over-anxious for 
their welfare, sensitive to their weaknesses and the 
impression they are making on others. At times you 
struggle with the desire to be possessive then, perhaps, 
you find yourself deep in wishful thinking, or perhaps 
you suddenly discover yourself blaming a child for 
showing the very weakness which you deplore in 
yourself. The hardest tiling of all is to be sufficiently 
objective, while giving the child the security of a deep 
and abiding affection. It is inevitable that he should be 
tied to you and yet gradually, oh. so gradually, you 
have to set him free.” 

There was silence while the two friends each fol¬ 
lowed her own train of thought. Presently Betty 
Saunders said, ‘‘I always find it a help to talk to you. 
Your sane and practical point of view is most refreshing. 
I can picture some of my parents having grand dis¬ 
cussions with you. We must get you started as soon as 


possible.” 

‘‘I’m ready when they are,” replied Susan Brodie. 
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CHAPTER II 

MRS. GREEN AND HER PROBLEMS 



'"pHE next day, when Betty Saunders came in from 
school, she greeted Susan Brodie with cheerful news. 
“I’ve found your first client,” she said, ‘‘her name is 
Mrs. Green. She hasn’t a child at school yet but will 
have before long. She came to ask me to put his name 
down to enter when he is five. He is only three at 
present and his name is Tony. He’s an attractive little 
boy, but Mrs. Green is very worried about his behaviour, 
especially since a baby sister was bom.” 

“That sounds like a case after my own heart.” 

“She is at her wit’s end and even fears for the safety 
of the baby. Little Tony is so jealous that he might 
easily injure her if not watched very carefully. She is 
keen to come and have a talk with you and says she 
could do so at three o’clock tomorrow afternoon.” 

“That’s fine,” said Mrs. Brodie, feeling considerably 
cheered. 


Mrs. Green arrived promptly at the stated time and 
turned out to be a young and attractive mother of 
twenty-five. Her husband had been demobilised from 
the army and now worked in an office. He was out all 
day but generally at home on Saturday afternoon as well 
as Sunday. 

Mrs. Brodie was not long in collecting the facts. 

£ Tony was full of life and energy as well as mischief. He 
had had nearly three years of undivided attention from 
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his mother. It was only when his father returned home 
that trouble began. Tony had great difficulty in accepting 
his father and seemed to resent his presence. y 

“That’s only natural,” said Mrs. Brodie, “for you 
were Tony’s sole big interest. Hadn’t he been your 
constant companion ever since he was born? He had 
come to own you completely. For a man to turn up and 
claim a large share ot your interest and affection was 
naturally a considerable strain on him. The fact that 
this man is his father means little to a child of that age 
who has never had dealings with him before. If his 
father is wise Tony should not be long before he accepts 
him and starts to appreciate him. If that side of the 
situation does not clear up perhaps Mr. Green would 
come in and have a talk with me one evening and I could 
give him a few hints on winning his son s affection. 

“Thank you, 1 will tell him, but the baby really seems 
to be Tony’s bigger problem now. My mother looked 
after Tony while I went into hospital and told him that 
I was bringing a new baby home with me. He seemed 
quite pleased and interested at first but directly he saw 
her in my arms he said, ‘Don’t want. Take her away. 

How do you account for that?” 

“Quite easily,” said Mrs. Brodie, “he hadn’t 
reckoned on the new baby being helpless and utterly 
dependent on you, and he evidently got an inkling of 

what it was going to mcanu^ 

“Now he can’t bear to see me feed her, bath her and 

look after her in any way. Sometimes he flies into 
tempers and sometimes he sulks with his thumb in his 
mouth. I can understand that up to a point, but he has 
gone back to a lot of his baby ways, crawling, wetting ^ 
the bed, pretending he can’t feed himself and so on. 
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Worse than that he hits out at the baby, and howls the 
place down when I call him naughty and smack him.” 

‘‘Poor Tony, have you tried to put yourself in his 
place?” Mrs. Brodie spoke slowly and gently. ‘‘Within 
the space of a few short weeks he has lost his peace of 
mind. Instead of resting secure in your love, with his 
own supreme place unquestioned, he now has to share 
you with a new-found father and a usurping sister. What 
is more, these two are causing him to have new and 
most unpleasant emotions. There are times when he 
hates them both intensely, and yet, young as he is, he 

knows that he shouldn’t feel like that, so that a conflict 
is set up in his mind.” 

‘‘But what can I do?” asked Mrs. Green, ‘‘I can’t 
run the risk of him injuring the baby.” 

No, of course not, but the first thing you must do 
is to try to understand Tony’s point of view as thoroughly 
as you possibly can. It will help you to deal wisely with 
him. If you try to interpret his behaviour you will find 
it most illuminating. For instance, why do you think 
he has gone back to baby ways?” 

“It seems to me pure cussedness, to give me more 

work and make me notice him.” 

Mrs. Brodie replied firmly, “No, it is not cussedness, 
but it certainly is to force you to take notice of him. 
His babyishness is just his way of telling you that he 
still feels the need of a full measure of your love, care 
and protection. He knows already that growing up has 
meant the enjoyment of doing things for yourfelff but 
he has also discovered that doing things for yourself may 

L r S“t r g , eM ‘ n V' OUr share !( attention, 3 

b" Td P ‘ the for T of havin 8 th ings done for you. 
Besides, it must seem to him that life run! more smoothly 
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for a helpless baby. So, being still imitative, and not yet 
very discerning, what is more natural than that he should 
actually imitate the baby. And anyhow, it is not long 
since he was a baby himself, is it? That makes it only 
too easy for him to slip back. Naturally he resents the 
care and attention he used to have being transferred to 
his sister and by his behaviour he’s trying to get it back. 
The fact that your attentions are combined with cross¬ 
ness, and even smacking, unfortunately worsens the 
situation for it brings an element of guilt into it.” 

This was too much for Mrs. Green. ‘‘But surely he 
ought to be taught that he is doing wrong!” she ex¬ 
claimed. 

‘‘That brings up a very big question,” replied Mrs. 
Brodie. “I’m afraid that it is too big for us to discuss 
fully now, but let me try and explain one thing to you. 
There is a big distinction between the child who learns 
as the result of experience that certain behaviour must 
be avoided if he wants to be happy, and the child who 
is so overwhelmed by his sense of wrong-doing that he 

feels he has no right to be happy.” 

Mrs. Green nodded thoughtfully and Mrs. Brodie went 
on deliberately. ‘‘If Tony is scolded for actions that 
are to you wrong-doing but which seem inevitable to 
him, or which are the result of so much emotion that 
he is powerless to control them, he is going to feel 
guilty but certainly won’t know what to do about it. 

“I see,” said Mrs. Green slowly. ‘‘I’m beginning to 
understand. I know what an uncomfortable feeling a 
sense of guilt can be, but I never thought that such a 
young child would have an experience of that kind.” 

“I know. Most of us underestimate the young child s 
strength of feeling and emotion. As a matter of fact, 
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both are more intense in a child than in an adult, although 
not so lasting. To go back to Tony. It seems to me that 
t he is getting confused and his misdeeds are looming too 
large in his immature mind. It’s as if he were in a jungle, 
trying to make his way through, but going round in 
circles instead. Imagine his despair. He longs to be 
guided through, but instead is conscious only of being 
driven up against the same situations over and over 
again. He only knows one method of response and so 
a pattern of feeling and behaviour is being formed. 
Anticipation of punishment becomes woven into this 
pattern as an inevitable part of it.” 

Mrs. Brodie paused, and was pleased to hear Mrs. 
Green say, ‘‘So punishment drives home a sense of guilt 
but does not show the way out.” 

‘‘In this case, yes,” replied Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘and who 
knows where the child puts the blame! It might well 
be that Tony feels it’s all your fault for producing a baby 
and upsetting the previous smooth running of the home. 
That being so, he would feel justified in paying you back 
for such unfair treatment and apparent neglect.” 

‘‘That’s a rather solemn thought,” said Mrs. Green. 

“It is, indeed,” smilingly replied Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘A 
child soon learns how to assert himself and use his power. 
He must get the attention for which he craves somehow. 
A certain satisfaction comes through being able to cause 
a scene, but he is bound to feel resentful when he is 
smacked and called ‘naughty.’ However, the worst 
aspect of the situation is this. A child feels that he must 
be bad if his mother and father treat him as if he is. 
The next step may be that if ‘bad’ he is unworthy of 
* his parents love. This is a situation not to be tolerated. 
He feels frustrated and miserable and is constantly trying 
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to get back what he has lost in the only way he knows.” 

“I’m not quite sure that I understand why Tony 
doesn’t see that he gains nothing by being so tiresome,” f 
said Mrs. Green. 

“1 know the difficulty, but it is just because he is so 
young and inexperienced. A child of his age lives 
entirely in the present and so cannot reason out cause 
and effect, therefore he is helpless and the problem is 
much more ours than his. In the light of our greater 
experience we have to try and interpret his actions.” 

“But what am I to do?” asked Mrs. Green. 

“First face facts fairly and squarely, and then plan so 
that Tony has the least possible cause for jealousy. I 
can’t tell you exactly what to do, nobody can, but if I 
give you some general points to bear in mind perhaps 
you can think things out and plan accordingly. First 
make it as clear as you can to Tony that you love him 
as much as ever you did and that nothing he does can ^ 
ever alter the fact of your love. Next let him know 
that you understand how miserable his feelings of anger 
and hate are and reassure him in regard to them. It 
may be necessary to restrain him firmly sometimes, but 
don’t scold him more than absolutely necessary. It will 
also be wise to help him to take a pride in the baby— 
his baby as well as yours, while not forgetting to let him 
have you all to himself during some small part of the 
day.”' 

“I can follow all except one point you make,” said 
Mrs. Green. “Surely Tony is too young to understand 
even if I did try to reassure him in regard to his feelings 
of anger and hate.” 

“Don’t underestimate his intelligence,” said Mrs. 4 
Brodie. “A child of three understands far more than 
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you think. Of course his vocabulary is too limited for 
him to express himself easily, and he doesn’t understand 
all the individual words you use in speaking to him, but 
he makes up for that by a quickness to read the tone of 
voice and the expression of face.” 

“I’m often puzzled by this whole question. There’s 
no doubt that you are right—Tony is very cute some¬ 
times,” said Mrs. Green. 


“Yes! the desire to count , to be someone of import¬ 
ance, to hold one’s own, is ingrained in human nature. 
As a child is beginning to grow up and master his sur¬ 
roundings, it is most important for him to feel that he 
has the power to satisfy himself and others. Otherwise 
he will throw his weight about in sheer desperation and 
get involved in anti-social behaviour, which checks his 
own happiness and also that of those around him. In 
comparison with the grown-ups, with whom he is 
chiefly surrounded during the early years, he is very 
small and weak and ignorant. Therefore exaggerated 
methods of keeping his end up must be expected. The 
fact of having someone in the home who is still smaller, 
weaker and more ignorant than he is, will in the end be 
most helpful and should give him confidence. It’s no 
use overdoing the ‘You are a big boy’ idea just at the 
moment as his desire to be grown up has had a set-back, 
lake all the opportunities you can of bringing about 
situatmns in which he will enjoy feeling bigger and then 
that side of the matter should right itself before long. 
Don t expect sudden miracles though. Tony has had 
rude shocks and is not going to get over them in a day.” 

No\ \ understand. But can you give me some idea 
of how to reassure him over his feelings of anger and 
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“I’ll try,” exclaimed Mrs. Brodie. “I’m afraid it’s 
very easy to sidetrack when there is so much to say. 
You must stop me if I talk too much or get off the 
point. The reassurance he needs from you will best be 
given in the form of suggestions dropped from time to 
time. They will have more effect if given at odd times 
instead of when Tony is struggling with his over¬ 
whelming emotions. The kind of suggestion I mean is, 
‘Lots of little boys get cross with baby sisters but they 
find they’re not so bad in the end,’ or, ‘Isn t it horrid 
to feel like that, but you’ll feel better soon,’ or, ‘Baby 
will love having a big brother. Do you think you can 
sometimes help to look after her?’ Hopeful remarks like 
these will help to restore his confidence in himself. 
Also in these cases it is often a great help to let the 
child actually express his venom through the handling 
of concrete material—the banging of blocks together, 
pounding a lump of clay or dough, hammering and so 
on. Often the material symbolises the hated—or rather 
temporarily hated—object, and emotion is usefully 
released as the child expends his energy upon it. In this 
case remarks such as ‘Sometimes you feel you would 
like to do that to baby, (or daddy for that matter) don’t 
you?’ It needs saying, of course, with a very reassuring 

smile.” 

‘‘But surely if you speak like that you arc condoning 
his badness,” said Mrs. Green in a slightly shocked voice. 

“No! I would rather say that you are letting your 
understanding of the situation give him hope of mastery, 
replied Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘A strong feeling of ‘badness’ is 
devastating to a child and at all costs you want to prevent 
the habit of ‘badness’ becoming established. If not, 
later on Tony might become the kind of lad who has to 
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live up to his reputation for badness and so get himself 
into serious trouble. The happy child is a good child 
and no child can be happy if eaten up by jealousy. 
Therefore, while it cannot be eradicated altogether, it 
must be tackled early and every help given to the child 
to put it in its right place.” 

Mrs. Brodie realized that she had covered a good deal 
of ground. She went over the main points once again 


and sent Mrs. Green away full of new ideas and good 


resolutions. 


‘‘Be sure and come to see me again as soon as you 
can,” Mrs. Brodie called after her. 


‘‘Yes, thank you, I will,” replied Mrs. Green, ‘‘and 
may I really send my husband? I’m sure he would love 
to have a talk with you.” 

‘‘Of course, send him along any evening,” concluded 
Mrs. Brodie. 
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CHAPTER III 

MRS. GRAY NEEDS CONVINCING 

'y WO (lays went by before Miss Saunders reported that 
she had seen Mrs. Gray and persuaded her to come 
for a talk about her children. 

“You won’t find her very easy,” said Miss Saunders. 

“She has a good deal of difficulty with her children, but 
she seems to think it is ‘just part of life’ and is sitting 
down under it and making no attempt to improve 
matters. The children are not ‘bad’ but grossly mis¬ 
managed. They’re utterly spoilt and selfish and treat ^ 
their mother as a door-mat. I don’t feel that they are 
natural children, not spontaneous. Mind you, I think 
they’re clever.” 

“How old are they?” asked Mrs. Brodie. 

“Jeremy is twelve and Sally is ten,” said Miss f 
Saunders, “but you would think they were much 
younger by the way they behave.” 

“I must give them a test and see how intelligent they 
are if Mrs. Gray agrees. It will be a help to know.” 

Mrs. Gray turned up early that afternoon, very apol¬ 
ogetic and shy. “I don’t really know why I’ve come,” 
she said. “I don’t want to bother you with my troubles. 

I’m sure you have enough of your own.” 

“It’s partly because I have some of my own that I am ♦ 
interesting myself in other people’s. It helps me to get 
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away from my own for a bit, so you will really be doing 
me a great kindness if you tell me your difficulties. You 
have two children, I hear?” 

‘‘Yes, that’s all, a boy and a girl.” 

‘‘Which do you find the easier?” 

‘‘It’s difficult to say. I can manage Sally better, as she 
is younger, but Jeremy seems fonder of me. He is very 
unselfish. He actually said the other day that he would 
never marry but stay at home and look after me.” 

Mrs. Brodie paused. Here was a situation which 
supplied the key to a good deal, but was the time ripe 
to deal with it? She saw she would have to go carefully. 

‘‘Tell me,” she said, ‘‘do you find the children helpful 
and obedient? Do they share the work of the house 
with you?” 

Oh no, they’re much too slow and awkward. I 

like to get things done quickly, and after all, childhood 

is the time to play, isn’t it? I don’t expect them to 

help me. Of course, they run errands sometimes and 

on the whole I think they are as obedient as most 
children.” 


Do you think of them as future citizens and wonder 
what they will be like as adults?” asked Mrs. Brodie. 

“Oh, yes, sometimes when I’m fed up with them I 
long for the time when they’re grown up and I don’t 
have any further trouble. My friend, Miss Long, always 
says they’ll be all right when they’re grown up ” 

“Are you sure that is true?” asked Mrs’. Brodie 
sowly; What do we really mean by being ‘grown 
up ? ; is it just being big physically, or being a sensible, 
independent, responsible being? What 1 found with my 
children was that they grew up physically quite auto¬ 
matically, but that they needed a lot of help from my 
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husband and myself in connection with learning to 
develop and use their powers. We often found ourselves 
being more concerned with the gradual maturing of “T 
outlook than the process of physical development, but 
then both Jane and David have always been healthy 
young people.” 

‘‘Surely it’s the school’s job to see that children 
develop their powers,” said Mrs. Gray. 

‘‘No, only partially. The home is by far the more 
important. Much adult anti-social behaviour, moodi¬ 
ness, bad temper, cattiness and general unhappiness have 
their roots in very early days. A child is naturally 
wrapped up in himself and one of the parents’ biggest 
tasks is to help him to think and plan for others, to be 
considerate and kindly. It can’t be forced, but it can 
be encouraged. Then remember that we should behave 
towards a child as we expect him to behave towards us. 

He will catch our good manners if the relationship is a ^ 
sound one. If we belittle ourselves and make oursebes 
too cheap, however, children will respond accordingly. 
They’re apt to take us at our own valuation. I fancy that 
you value yourself too low, Mrs. Gray. I make a guess 
that you are an excellent housewife, quick and efficient, 
but that you look upon your daily work as a duty rather 
than as a pleasure, and have come to feel it right and 
proper that you should be at everyone s beck and call. 
Your unselfishness might well be the children s undoing. 

Tell me!—what pleasures and recreation do you have 

yourself?” 

“Oh! I get out to the Women’s Institute once a week 
and am very fond of reading,” replied Mrs. Gray. 
‘‘Occasionally I go to the pictures, but I should say that * 
reading was my chief recreation. 
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“Yes, reading is a good escape from the hum-drum, 
so long as it doesn’t prevent the thinking out of solutions 
to problems,” said Mrs. Brodie. 

“How could it do that?” asked Mrs. Gray. 

“Well, suppose something had gone wrong with one 
of the children. Let’s say, for example, that you dis¬ 
covered that one of them had told you a well thought- 
out, deliberate lie. You would be taken aback at the 
time and might let the matter slide, but later you would 
need to think it all out carefully. What caused the child 
to lie, was it fear or a desire to have his own way ? 
Was he trying it on to see if he could get away with it, 
and so on? It would need some hard thinking, and if 
you were in the middle of an engrossing book, you might 
easily be tempted to turn to that in order to forget the 
present problem and let the time slip by without sorting 
out the difficulty. Letting things slide which should be 
tackled is a very common fault with parents. Many little 
difficulties which crop up, if nipped in the bud, are 
finished with for ever. Every child tries to get the upper 
hand and experiments in many different ways to that end. 
It is for parents to be on the alert to protect children 
against themselves.” 

“But isn’t it right for them to be free? We were 
ordered about so much as children, we had no minds of 
our own. I wanted my children to be happy, so I haven’t 
punished them as we were punished.” 

“Are they happy?” 

Mrs. Gray hesitated. Mrs. Brodie looked at her 
kindly but sadly. “They ought to be,” she said, “I give 
them everything they want if I can.” 

“But are they?” Mrs. Brodie knew when to press the 
point. 
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“I can’t honestly say that they are,” said Mrs. Gray. 
‘‘Jeremy is restless and tiresome. The only thing he can 
settle to is reading. He’s deaf to all around him when 
he’s absorbed in a story book, otherwise he’s noisy and 
irresponsible and has few interests. He expects to get 
everything he wants directly he feels the need for it.” 

‘‘That doesn’t sound too good. What about Sally?” 

‘‘Well, she can be most exasperating. She’s very 
obstinate,” replied Mrs. Gray. ‘‘Also people tell me 
that she is rather babyish. If we meet friends in the 
street she annoys me by not answering when they speak 
to her.” 

‘‘It looks as if she is too self-conscious,” said Mrs. 
Brodie. 

‘‘Yes, I’m afraid she is, but I don’t know why.” 

‘‘When children remain too babyish in speech and 
action, it shows that their natural desire to grow up has 
received a check. There is, of course, all through life <# 
a conflict between being a responsible, sensible, inde¬ 
pendent grown-up person, and one who can lie back, 
make as little effort as possible, be petted, waited on 
and looked after generally. Growing up in this way is 
not easy. It depends on the right emotional reactions 
between the child and the parents and on whether his 
experiences have gone to prove that anything is to be 
gained by growing up. A child who is always waited on, 
gets his own way, is given most of what he asks for, is, 
in my experience, a most discontented child. You see, 
his attention remains focused upon himself and he gets 
a false satisfaction by ordering adults about. The normal 
picture is upside down, so instinctively he feels that 
something has gone wrong. Instead of being an able I 
seaman gradually learning how to sail the oceans of life, 
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he is put in the false position of an officer without the 
knowledge and experience necessary to carry it through. 

% Indeed, some children behave as if they were the Captain 
himself and their parents were the deck-hands! Such a 
situation is bound to lead to ctaos, as the use of a little 
imagination will show. If a child is to feel secure, and 
to be free to grow up, he must be able to maintain a 
friendly, respectful attitude to those in authority. He 
needs to feel the restraining hand of greater wisdom 
upon him ; a hand which protects him from his worst 
self and leads him to express his better self. Bad 
behaviour is no more satisfactory to the child than to 
the parent who is the victim of it, but in the long run, 
it is the parent who is to blame—although I don’t like 
the word ‘blame*—for the child’s bad behaviour.” 

‘‘That’s all very well, but my children ought to know 
how to behave. I’ve told them enough times. The 
trouble is, they won’t listen,” said Mrs. Gray with 
some vigour. 

Mrs. Brodie smiled. ‘‘Mrs. Gray, would you like to 
know why they won’t listen? I’m not sure that you 
would believe me, though, if I told you.” 

Mrs. Gray looked up quickly and caught the end 
flicker of Mrs. Brodie’s smile. She was getting entangled 
in something she did not quite understand. Surely a lot 
of what Mrs. Brodie was saying was far-fetched. Her 
children were no worse than lots of others she knew, 
and yet was she happy about them? Would it be possible 
to improve matters? Was it her duty to try? It looked 
as if she would have to do quite a lot of hard thinking 
and that wouldn’t be easy after years of letting tilings 
^ slide. She was still wavering, wondering how to reply, 
when Mrs. Brodie said : 
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“I’m afraid I’ve talked too much and confused you 
with my ideas. I’m so sorry, but if you will have 
patience with me and come and see me, let’s say once 
a week, we could thrash things out together. You want 
the children to have the best possible chance of growing 
into whole, satisfactory beings, don’t you, able to enjoy 
life to the full? From what you tell me I’m afraid that 
things are not going very well with them just now. 
Don’t forget, you have it in your power to put things 
right if you are prepared to take the trouble. Are you? 

Mrs. Gray still hesitated. “I don’t know,” she said. 

“Well, let me tell you a story,” said Mrs. Brodie. 
‘‘A true story. There was once a boy who was the 
apple of his mother’s eye. He was"so precious that she 
hated him to be~out of her sight and she considered him 
in every way. She was quick to detect any symptons of 
illness and the boy was constantly ill. Then she was 
torn between the desire for him to be better and the 
pleasure of having him entirely in her care. He was 
faddy over food, as she frequently asked him what he 
would like and gave him substitutes when he refused to 
eat the food prepared. At one time he had offered to 
help her with her work, but she, not realizing it would 
give him pleasure to do so, told him she would rather 
he played. By the time he was five, he was constantly 
on the alert to get good things for himself, the best food, 
most comfortable chair, new toys and books. His 
mother often bought him things she could ill afford as 
she longed to satisfy him. As time went on, he became 
more and more dissatisfied, grumpy, rude, cheeky. He 
spoke to his mother as if she were some inferior being. 
After a few mild protests, she gave up the uneven 
struggle and accepted his attitude. Meanwhile, the boy 
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went to school, where he was unpopular with boys and 
staff alike. If he could not get his own way he sulked 
and sometimes flew into violent tempers. He never 
gave his mind fully to school work, as he lived in a 
make-believe world of his own, coloured by the last 
book he had read, and he read much. As he grew older, 
his mother began to fail in health, but he demanded as 
much as ever and she rarely complained. Sometimes he 
would give her a little help, but always grudgingly, so 
that she came to ask him for less and less. He had one 
or two hobbies, but tired of them sooner than most. 
He never stuck to anything long enough to master it 
and, indeed, failed to win a scholarship to a Secondary 
School. His mother said he could easily have passed if 
he had wanted to, but he lacked the grit and backbone, 
o he drifted on to the end of his education, having no 
desire to fit himself for an interesting career. On 
leaving school he was placed in an office, but was soon 
dismissed for his ineffectiveness and insolence. So he 
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lives have been ruined by spoiling, and the tragedy is 
that the parents have acted more or less in good faith. I ^ 
used to think that it was all due to ignorance, but I know 
better now. I was often tempted to spoil my boy, David, 
although I knew it was foolish. In my case I realized 
that it was because my own upbringing had been too 
spartan, and I wanted to make life easier for him than 
it had been for me. I find that parents who have suffered 
under harsh treatment themselves will go to one of two 
extremes unless they watch themselves very carefully. 

At the one extreme they are too indulgent and, at the 
other, carry on the harshness under which they them¬ 
selves smarted.” 

Mrs. Gray was now thoroughly aroused and giving 
her mind to the problem. ‘‘Well! well! That will take 
some thinking over, but I’m beginning to understand. 

I sometimes know what it would be wise to do, but there 
seems to be something which is keeping me back from * 
doing it—a sort of emotional hitch. Could that be? 

‘‘Yes indeed, you have hit upon an important truth 
there. Our ineffectiveness and inability to master a 
situation is often due to our lack of emotional stability. 
None of us is completely reliable emotionally, we still 
react in childish ways in tight corners, and then are torn 
between annoyance with ourselves and a desire to hide 
up our lapses. We’re strange creatures!” >( 

‘‘But (quite interesting, I’m beginning to think, 

replied Mrs. Gray. 

“Rather!” said Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘So I may take it that 
you will be willing to go into matters further. Perhaps 
you would like to come with some special questions 
next time, or tell me of particular difficulties which we * 
could discuss.” 
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“Very well, thank you,” said Mrs. Gray. “A week 
to-day, then.” She got up to go. 

“Goodbye,” said Mrs. Brodie, with a friendly smile, 
“and don’t let all my chatter give you sleepless nights, 
will you? I’m sure we shall get along splendidly to¬ 
gether. ’ * 
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MRS. WHITE IS INTRODUCED 

A/i RS. WHITE was the local grocer’s wife, a busy 
' woman with four healthy-looking children. Miss 
Saunders was talking to her one day when she said quite 
suddenly : 

“What’s this I hear about your friend, Mrs. Brodie, 
helping mothers over their difficulties with their 
children? I wish she could help me with my John. He s 
a fine strapping lad but as lazy as they make em. He s 
backward, too, and his younger sister, Judith, has him 
beat every time. He’s all right with other boys, good 
at games and knows quite a lot about cars, but do you 
think he’ll work? Not he! I’m always telling him he’ll 
be sorry one day, but it makes no impression. Do you 
think if Mrs. Brodie talked to him she could knock 

some sense into his head?’’ 

“I don’t know, but I’m sure she would be most glad 

to talk things over with you and to see John. When 
can you come round? It will be better for you to come 

by yourself first.’’ 

A time was fixed, and in due course Mrs. White 
arrived. 

She was a little taken aback to see Mrs. Brodie on a 
couch but was soon put at her ease. “Tell me about 
the whole family first,’’ said Mrs. Brodie, “then we can * 

discuss John later.’’ 
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“Well,” said Mrs. White, “John is the eldest, he’s 
^ eleven. A loveable boy but exasperating at times. He 
doesn’t take his position as the eldest in the family 
seriously enough. His father and I are always trying to 
make him take the lead and pull his weight, but it’s 
no good. He’s slow, and sometimes seems quite stupid. 
Then there’s Judith, aged nine, a bright lass if ever there 
was one. She’s eager, quick, jolly, good at everything, 
lessons, housework, games. She’s a bit overbearing 
with the younger children, and inclined to know a bit 
too much. In fact, she can be really cheeky and would 
_argue a donkey’s hind leg off if she was allowed. June, 
\vho is seven, is very different. She’s particularly sen¬ 
sitive. She’s slow, like John, but it’s a different kind 
of slowness. She’s none too strong and gets tired 
easily. She’s a dreamer and always imagining things. 
I’ve had to give her more care than the other children/ 
She varies very much and often seems none too happy. 
James is my baby. He’s four and a real boy. I’m afraid 
he gets his own way too much. He has a way of getting 
round everyone, bless him, even his father and me! 
He’s clever is James. There are no flies on him. He’s 
not unlike Judith, but he’s even quicker than she was 

at his age and more strong-willed—or do you call it 
self-willed?” 

<< i‘7 he 1 r J e ’ S certainl y a difference,” said Mrs. Brodie. 

1 sh ° uId need to know more about him before saying. 
They both imply a determination to get one’s own way, 
but self- willed, as it suggests, puts self first and seeks 
its own way regardless of others and expediency. On 
the other hand, to be strong-willed is to have purpose 
behind action. The tendency is, therefore, for a young 
child to be more self-willed than strong-willed, although 
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the one can become the other if the child is wisely 
treated. The children who have minds of their own, and ^ 
learn to think and reason, generally turn out the stronger 
characters. But tell me more about John. What was 
he like as a baby?” 

‘‘Oh, he was quite a good baby, but compared with 
the others he was late in walking and talking. Judith 
started to talk almost at the same time. You hear a lot 
about jealousy in a family these days, but he didn’t seem 
to be jealous of Judith. It was almost as if he was not 
fully alive to the situation, but later on he did resent it 
when she made a bee-line for his toys, and I’ve known 
him to hit her quite hard. He always seems lacking in 
ambition, except, of course, lately he has had the usual 
hankering after being an engine driver or having a car. 

He surprises me sometimes over his knowledge of cars. 

He knows more about them than I do, though perhaps 

that’s not saying much.” ^ * 

“How about school, how does he get on there? 

“Badly. He’s only just beginning to read with any 
sort of pleasure. At one time I thought he never would 
read, but when he was nine they gave him extra lessons 
and then he picked up a bit. His arithmetic is nearly 
as bad, but yet he’s quite good with money. I’ve always 
insisted on his counting out his change when I ve sent 
him shopping, and perhaps that’s helped. He seems to 
have to touch or see anything before understanding it. 

He can’t think things out in his head.” 

“That’s common enough,” said Mrs. Brodie. “John 
sounds an interesting lad and I’ve an idea where the 
trouble lies, but I want to reserve my opinion until we 
have had an opportunity to test him for intelligence. * 
I’ve done a lot of this testing in the past, so will you let 
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both John and Judith come to me one day and I’ll see 
what I can make of them? I shall take about an hour 
over each, and I think they will quite enjoy it.” 

Mrs. White stiffened slightly. 

“But I thought you only used tests for mentally 
defective children and mine aren’t that.” 

“Oh no!” said Mrs. Brodie, “nothing could be 
further from the truth. Intelligence tests are used for 
picking out scholarship children just as much as the 
duller ones and, indeed, are invaluable at all levels. See 
what a lot of uncertainty and injustice to the child you 
can save if you know early on how the child’s intelligence 
compares with the rest of his group.” 

“But don’t we send them to school to make them 
intelligent?” asked Mrs. White, still groping. 

“No, we send them to school so that they can learn 
those things which will fit them to take their place in 
the community. They can’t be made more intelligent 
than they are. Each child is bom with a certain capacity 
to learn, dependent on the number and strength of the 
cells which make up his brain. Each brain is different, 
so that each child is different. Intelligence has been 
defined in many different ways. For instance, as ability 
to adapt oneself to circumstances or as just pure reasoning 
power. But however we define it, we all know that 
people vary very much. Some can do this, and some 
that. Some are naturally quick in the uptake, some 
slow, some are able to grasp the significance of situations 
without difficulty, and some are not. Some can solve 
problems and some can’t. But this is only part of the 
picture. There s the question of memory. Think how 
we vary in that respect. Some people have naturally 
good memories for things they see, others for things 
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they hear. Some have difficulty in remembering names 
or figures, others don’t. Some are good at repeating 
things just heard, others have better memories for 
previous happenings. We vary greatly in the strength of 
our imagination also. You will have found a difference 
there in your own children. Some are much more 
imaginative, some more practical, than others. To my 
mind, that is one of the most important things to 
remember. The strength of practical ability makes a 
great difference to a child’s adjustment to this everyday 
practical world. Then we mustn’t forget the artistic side. 
Some have talent along one direction, some another, 
but there are also those who are poorly endowed in 
all directions. They need our special sympathy.” 

‘‘I never thought of all that. What a lot there is to 
know,” said Mrs. White. ‘‘I’d like to know more, it 
all sounds so interesting, but what I can’t see is why all 
my children should be so different when they have the 
same parents, same food, same home and general 
upbringing.” 

‘‘Oh, that’s easy to explain. Besides the qualities 
which they themselves possess, parents are capable of 
passing on to their children qualities which have been 
in their parents, grandparents, etc., but which don’t 
happen to have come out in them. When you think of 
the very varied personalities which your husband and 
yourself have behind you, you’ll see what vast possibilities 
of mixture there is. Every child has a different parcelling 
of characteristics from past generations, and often appears 
to have very little in common with his actual parents; 
but, of course, he can be like one in one respect and 
another in another, as well as not like either in still 
further respects.” 
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“How complicated!” Mrs. White laughed. “But I 
see how silly it is for people to be always saying how 
like a child is to this or that relation. They seem to 
think that if a child is like a father, or uncle, or some¬ 
body in one respect, he’s bound to be like him in others. 
I fancy I’ve made that mistake myself sometimes. Well 
I never!” 

“Yes, we often cause children much unhappiness by 
misjudging their capacity, blaming them for short¬ 
comings they cannot help and expecting them to reach a 
standard impossible for them. I’ve known many a child 
made to feel so crushingly inferior that he has shrunk 
within himself and ceased to make the effort necessary 
for satisfactory progress. It’s as if he says, 'I can’t 
please and whatever I do is wrong, so I won’t try any 

more.’ You can see what a devastating result that can 
have.” 

“I do, and it makes me think of my John. I’m afraid 
he’s thoroughly discouraged—he certainly doesn’t seem 
to try as much as he used to.” 

“It’s so very easy to get into the habit of snapping 
at a child who isn’t coming up to an expected standard, 
isn t it? said Mrs. Brodie. “But it’s most important 
to pull ourselves up, for we find that those who have 
been talked at too much, tend to turn a deaf ear. • They 
have to defend themselves somehow against the painful 
onslaught. Also there seems to be a natural tendency to 
try to keep the reminders of their inefficiency out of 
the realm of feeling. To know in a half-detached way 
that you are a failure, is not as bad as to feel that you’re 
one. In the latter case a child not only reacts by ceasing 
to make any effort to improve, but also by going to con¬ 
siderable lengths to justify himself. This means a failure 
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to face facts. In other words, it produces a fundament¬ 
ally dishonest attitude which may have serious con¬ 
sequences.” ^ 

‘‘I’m beginning to think that this bringing up of 
children has more in it than I thought,” said Mrs. 
White. “They certainly aren’t very easy to understand, 
but how is it one can understand some better than 
others? John, for instance, sometimes nearly drives me 
distracted, but Judith is much easier in spite of her 
uppishness.” 

‘‘The question of temperament comes in here,” 
replied Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘Certain temperaments are apt 
to clash with each other.” v 

‘‘What is ‘temperament’ exactly?” asked Mrs. White. 
‘‘I’ve a vague idea, but that’s all.” 

‘‘Just as we are bom with a certain type and strength 
of intelligence, so we are born with a definite kind of 
temperament. For instance, there’s the naturally slow, ^ 
lethargic type in contrast to the quick, vivacious person. 
Some are cautious, some daring. A favourite way of 
classifying temperament is as ‘introvert’ and ‘extrovert. 

The introvert is the ‘in-looking’ person, cautious and 

reserved, wrapped up in himself.” 

“Like my husband,” said Mrs. White, smiling. 

“On the other hand,” continued Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘the 
extrovert is the quick, vivacious, spontaneous person, 

responsive to surroundings and people. 

“That’s my ticket, I should think,” said Mrs. White. 
“When I go home I’ll tell my husband he’s an introvert 
and I’m an extrovert, and see what he has to say to that. 
Hope he won’t think they are new types of diseases!” 

“He may, so please don’t use them if there’s any ^ 
danger of such words putting him off. It may perhaps 
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be true that you and your husband are extremes in these 
two directions, but that doesn't mean that everyone is 
completely either one or the other. There are different 
degrees of each and with some people it’s difficult to 
tell on which side the balance comes down." 

‘T see," said Mrs. White, ‘‘but my family seems to 
run to extremes. John and June are introverts and 
Judith and James extroverts. Which type is likely to 
be the happier?" 

‘‘On the whole, other things being equal, I think the 
extroverts. They’re more likely to get on well with 
other people and not take their troubles so seriously. 
Happine?Ss> however, dependent on so many different 
things it’s impossible to generalize. There, I think, we 
must leave matters to-day," said Mrs. Brodie. 

‘‘Yes," agreed Mrs. White, ‘‘never in all my life 
have I been given so much to think over in one short 
hour. I’m very prateful to you f or explaining every¬ 
thing. TdonTsuppose I’ve understood it all, but if l 
may come and bother you again, it’ll be grand." 

‘‘I shall be delighted to see you at any time," said 
Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘You will find me here for the next 
few weeks," she added, with a smile. ‘‘May I let you 
know when I can test John and Judith?" 

‘‘Yes, please," said Mrs. White. 



CHAPTER V 

MR. GREEN GETS ADVICE 

npHAT evening, Mrs. Brodie lay thinking what a 
* contrast these mothers were. How varied their 
problems, how differently they responded. She began 
to wonder whether she had been wise to cover so much 
ground. Yet it was important for the mothers to realize 
there was more in the children’s behaviour than met 
the eye. 

She tried to sum up her impressions. “Mrs. Green is 
ready to learn. She’ll probably make some pretty bad 
mistakes yet, largely through ignorance, but she will 
win through. Mrs. White’s good sound common sense 
is a great asset to her. When she comes to understand 
the individual needs of the children she should make a 
great success of their upbringing. It is Mrs. Gray that 
troubles me. It will be hard to awaken her to the 
possibility of improvement. Her attitude is so wrong, 
but let’s hope that her mind is not too set. I should 
like to know what the fathers are like.’’ 

She was not left long in doubt about Mr. Green. 
When he called she found him to be a tall, good-looking, 
well-groomed man. Mrs. Brodie decided he was about 
thirty. He came forward hesitatingly. “Let’s shake 
hands,” she said, trying to put him at his case, “and F 

perhaps you wUl be kind enough to draw up that chair 
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and help yourself to a cigarette from the box on the 
table. You will find matches on the mantelpiece. 

“But don’t you mind smoking in here?” asked Mr. 
Green. 

“Not a bit,” said Mrs. Brodie, “I don’t smoke 
myself, but I should be very sorry if my visitors didn’t 
feel free to do so.’’ 

Mr. Green settled himself in the chair and looked less 
embarrassed. 

“My wife has been begging me to come and see you. 
She has told me all you told her the other day, and I 
must say it sounds good sense. It’s not quite so easy to 
carry out, though.*’ 

“No, I expect you feel it’s pretty hard on you not 
to be able to slip into your place as head of your family 
without any difficulty.’’ 

“I do. When I was in the army I used to dream about 
getting back home. I suppose I imagined the kind of 
welcome I’d get.’’ 

“I’m sure you did.’’ Mrs. Brodie’s tone of voice 
must have reassured him for he went on shyly : “I 
felt rather proud to think I had a son and he’d call me 
‘Daddy’ and I’d be doing my share of looking after him, 
playing with him, teaching him and so on.’’ He paused. 
“It was a bit rough when he turned away from me and 
cried for his mother to take him. He scowled at me 
quite as often as not and even hit out at me as if he 
hated me.’’ 

“Poor old you,’’ murmured Mrs. Brodie. 

‘I’ll admit there have been times when he seemed to 
forget his dislike and he’s certainly been better lately, 
but I m not really happy about it and naturally I want to 
win his affection. You think you can help me?” 
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“I’m sure I can, but first let me explain something 
rather interesting about love and hate,” said Mrs. 
Brodie. ‘‘Emotion wells up very suddenly and strongly * 
in a child. The pure emotions such as fear, anger and 
wonder, or the more complex ones such as anxiety, 
jealousy and hate are particularly common in young 
children. They’re felt much more intensely than with 
us, although they’re often fleeting and alternate with 
each other, and with what most of us would call the 
welcome emotions, surprisingly quickly. The important 
thing to remember is that love and hate can go together. 

The young child can love one moment and hate the next, 
according to circumstances.” 

‘‘But as I’m his father, surely Tony should love me?” 

‘‘Yes, you would think so, but just being a father 
isn’t enough,” replied Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘A child’s love 
grows gradually out of the close relationship between 
parent and child. Being at first very much a bundle of ^ 
instincts, feelings and emotions, the child is naturally 
drawn to those who give him pleasure, and hates those 
who give him displeasure (anxiety, fear, etc.). His love 
for his mother, therefore, grows up easily. It is, at 
first, a very selfish love, but that’s inevitable. 
matter of fact, one frequently finds that .when a mother 
has occasion to thw ar t a youngster, she _ y yill experi ence 
aTudden burst^ of "hate from the^c liild-” 

‘‘That’s true. I’ve seen Tony turn on his mother, 
and I couldn’t bear to see it. I wanted to smack him 
hard so that he would never do it again, but I didn’t.” 

‘‘I’m glad you didn’t,” said Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘It would 
have been a really serious mistake and would have made 
it all the harder for Tony to grow to love you. Remem- jj 
ber that he’s very disturbed himself by this overwhelming 
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emotion and, even though he is so young, he’s quite 
capable of—what shall I say?—sensing that all is not 
well with him. He has possibly been told he ought not 
to hate, and knows that there’s something about hate 
which upsets everything. If so that is enough to start 
a conflict in his mind.” 

“His mother has tried to make him fond of me, but 
it doesn’t seem to have worked much, so far. Can you 
tell me what to do about it?” 

“Yes, so long as you first accept the fact that a child s 
hate is natural and are not shocked by it.” 

“It’s not easy, but I’ll try to,” said Mr. Green. 

“Now then, the next thing is to prove yourself to 
be an understanding and worth-while person to Tony. 
Be sure not to provoke him by taking too much notice 
of your wife in his presence, and don’t interfere with 
what at the moment he assumes to be his privileges. 
Further, when he shows signs of anger against you, try 
to put yourself in his place and don’t increase his sense 
of guilt by scolding him. Sometimes ignoring is best, 
but at other times it’s well to say something casually to 
reassure him. I wonder if I dare tell you what my 
husband once said to our boy when they had got up 
against each other.” 

“Please do.” 

“I’ll risk it,” replied Mrs. Brodie with a smile. 
“He said, ‘Never mind, son, I expect things will be 
all right soon. It will be fine when we’re real friends. 
I like you, anyhow.’ Then he turned away saying, ‘I’d 
like a sweet. How about you?’ ” 

Mr. Green listened intently, but hesitated before he 
replied. 

“It would be a bit hard for me to think of the right 
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thing to say along that line. I’m afraid I’d be shy about 
it.” 

“Maybe,” said Mrs. Brodie, “but do you see how 
such words imply an attitude? If you can only cultivate 
a friendly, natural, understanding attitude the rest will 
follow.” 

“I see,” replied Mr. Green, “and I suppose you 
hesitated to tell me about the incident for fear that I 
copied the words without using the right tone of voice 
and giving them the right meaning. I can see that 
danger.” 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Brodie. “In any case, whatever 
you say, remember that you need to exercise a good 
deal of self control and remain absolutely calm. There’s 
a very true saying, ‘What you are speaks so loud I 
can’t hear what you say.’ It s the attitude we have 
which counts most with children. A sincere desire to 
help the child overcome difficulties is much better than 
lots of wise words. The desire will guide the right 
choice of words in due course.” 

“That’s comforting, because I know I’m ignorant 
about children but I’m certainly anxious to do the right 
thing. You’ve explained how I can be more under¬ 
standing, but what do you mean by saying I must prove 
myself worth-while to him?” 

“Oh, I think that’s really the easier of the two. Begin 
by being on the look-out to see if you can mend any of 
his toys or make new ones. Are you a handy man? 

asked Mrs. Brodie. 

“Not so bad,” he replied. 

“I thought you were. Well, how about making a 
truck, or an engine, or some toy that Tony would like. 
It can be made very simply out of odd bits of wood. 
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Let him see you making it if possible. Then play with 
him sometimes, but whatever you do, don’t overdo 
things. In your anxiety to make friends you might be 
inclined to overwhelm him with attention, which would 
be as bad as ignoring him. To know when to leave him 
alone is, perhaps, the most difficult thing to learn. A 
series of little friendly gestures covering some weeks is 
what is needed. A child can’t be taken by storm. The 
best method is gradual infiltration. You see, Mr. Green 
he has to learn to trust you.” ’ 

‘‘But what about discipline? I don’t want a spoilt 
child and my wife says it’s my job to correct him.” 

No, it s not your job any more than her’s. That’s 
one of the most wide-spread and worst of the many 
parental fallacies. 1 m sure you appreciate how unfair 
it is to any father if the mother lacks firmness, lets the 

the f if ' 3 W U Y u Wit c a 3d behaviour - then expects 
. the father who has had nothing to do with the incident 

to come along with the heavy hand, just because the 

father has as a rule, more physical strength, there’s no 

reason why he should chastise the child. In fact, it’s 

most unfair to the father and frequently spoils the 

father-son and father-daughter relationships. The child 

« also quick to see the injustice of it, and although it 

may slightly improve his behaviour, anyhow for 8 the 

ime being, it will certainly make him resentful. Besides 

to be good through fear is not very helpful.’' 
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both are firm, always keep their word, avoid fussing, 
are on the spot to tackle a new difficulty directly it ^ 
arises, and all the time make the children feel secure in 
their love, there should be no need for any physical 
punishment.” 

“My word! don’t people vary over their views on 
punishment!” said Mr. Green. ‘‘We used to discuss 
it when I was in the army. Some of the men who were 
fathers said they believed in a good hiding—for boys, 
anyhow—and at the other extreme there were those 
who thought the kids ougltf to be left entirely alone to 

grow up in their own way.” 

“As usual,” said Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘the truth lies, 1 

imagine, somewhere between the two extremes, but 
I’m convinced myself that spoiling is one of the worst 
forms of cruelty. To let a child go his own way regard¬ 
less of everyone else, means that he quickly gets the 
upper hand and becomes an unbearable person. He v 
gets a false idea of his own importance, becomes sell- 
centred and selfish, and consequently is disliked- by 
everyone. This brings him into constant conflict with 
adults and children alike; he tries to justify himself, 
and so develops a false attitude and gets more and more 

confused. How can a child like this be happy? Indeed, 

some of the most miserable children I’ve seen arc t e 
hopelessly spoilt ones. They’re restless, dissatisfied, 
anxious, moody, violent, rude, unable to concentrate, 

and missing most of the real joys of life 

“What a picture,” said Mr. Green, you re making 
me feel that it’s quite a terrifying thing to be a parent. 

Mrs. Brodie paused before replying. I m sorry about 
that ” she said. ‘‘It certainly is a grave responsibility, ^ 
but ’it can also be a great joy. Everyone is bound to 
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make some mistakes, but children are very forgiving_ 

^ and please forgive me for repeating once more that if 

parents can only get their attitude right, that's the main 
thing.” 

“I ho P e mine will improve then,” said Mr. Green, 
“but it isn’t easy to do and say the right thing even if 
you know what it should be.” 

“No, I understand. Knowledge isn’t everything 
Besides, we don’t want to have to be thinking con¬ 
sciously all the time of the right thing to do and say. 
That would kill spontaneity. As a matter of fact, 
knowing what is the correct response has to develop 
into a feeling upon which you can act naturally, that is 
without too much self-consciousness. The only satis¬ 
factory approach to children is based on a sensitiveness 
to their needs. Cultivate that, and you will be all right. 

Be watchful and receptive. That’s the best advice I 
+ can give you.” 

1 m y father had had the benefit of your advice ” 

fr n - 7 m be S innin S t0 see h °- very mud, 
my children ' W<ir “* " CO '° urin g m Y a «itude towards 

from^h’” r ?[ ied MrS ’ Br ° die ' “ We ’ re a11 offering 
7, mistakes °ur parents made with us. We need^ 

the'chihdr *° T* ^ **? t0 lt that we ' re not making 
the chddren suffer as we did, or going to the opposite 

wetete e eated Ca ” C ° f 1116 ^ ^ we 

I see,” said Mr. Green, “but please don’t tell me 

I c y ome° r and 7 ^ ’ ** haVe mental -digestion. May 
% 1>ve tried to put some of 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Brodie. “I should be very 
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sorry if you didn’t. I shall be only too pleased to see 
you any time.” 

After a pause, she continued. ‘‘May I leave one final 
thought with you?” and without waiting for a reply, 
she added, ‘‘remember that a happy child is a good 
child.” 

“I’ll remember,” said Mr. Green. 

As Mrs. Brodie watched him go she thought, ‘‘Nice 
man, with the makings of a splendid father.” 


CHAPTER VI 


JOHN AND JUDITH WHITE ARE TESTED 

JT was quite a long time since Mrs. Brodie had done 
any intelligence testing but she looked forward to 
trying her hand again. In the olden days she had often 
tested four or five children in a day. 

It had been fixed for John to come at eleven and 
Judith at twelve. John arrived in good time looking 
very clean and tidy in his Sunday suit. 

“What am I going to do?” he asked. 

Mrs. Brodie explained. “Well, John, it’s like this : 
we want to try and find out what you are best at and 

why you find some of your school work hard. You do 
find it hard, don’t you?” 

Yes, I do,” said John, “especially arithmetic, but 
I can read all right now,” 

That s fine, and I hear that you know a lot about 

cars. I expect you could teach me quite a bit. Although 

works” 6 ’ 1 d ° nt kn ° W mUCh ab ° Ut h ° W the en S ine 

John smiled. “I’m going to have a car of my own when 
I m grown up and I’ll take all the family to the seaside 

“That’ll be great,” said Mrs. Brodie. “Well, now 
et s get to work,” she continued. “I’m going to ask 
you all sorts of questions and get you to do a lot of 
different lands of things. Some you will find hard, some 
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easy. You won’t be able to manage them all, but be 
sure and do your best. That’s all that matters.” ^ 

‘‘All right,” said John. “I’ll try, but teacher says 
I’m stupid.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Mrs. Brodie. 

John looked up quickly. Here was someone who was 
on his side. He determined to do his very best. 

Mrs. Brodie filled in John’s name, age and address on 
what John noticed was called the “Revised Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale” form. He wondered what that 
meant but did not like to ask. If it really had anything 
to do with intelligence he decided that he was not going 
to enjoy himself much. Meanwhile, Mrs. Brodie con¬ 
sidered at which age group of tests she should begin. 

In view of his school backwardness she decided to start 
with the nine-year group. It w-ould, anyhow, give him 
confidence if the early questions were easy. 

A paper-cutting test was passed with case, and he 
chuckled over the Absurdities, although he missed the 
point in two out of five. His memory for two designs 
shown on one card was fairly good, and although slow, 
he just managed to find the required rhyming words. 

On the other hand, he was quick to state the correct 
change in very simple money sums, and just managed 
on the third trial to give four numbers correctly in the 
reverse order to the one given. John was warming up. 
“This is rather fun!” he said. 

Afterwards Mrs. Brodie read out the words in the 
vocabulary part of the test to see how many he could 
define. Here he was once more slow and his answers 
often inadequate. It was obvious that he had consider¬ 
able difficu ty in expressing himself. He only just 
succeeded in passing at the ten-year level. On the other 
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hand, he had no difficulty in saying what was absurd 
about a picture and answering certain questions about 
ordinary circumstances. He was not, however, able to 
read quite well enough and his association was too slow 
to enable him to pass two of the tests at this level. 

In his own age group he passed half of the tests and 
four above that level. 

“There we are then, John,” said Mrs. Brodie, 
“we’ve finished that lot, but I’ve some more things I 
want you to do this afternoon if you will. Can you 
come back at half-past two?’’ 

“Yes, rather!’’ said John. 

So for the time being, John’s place was taken by 
Judith, who proved to have a very different type of 
mind. She was quick and decisive, clear in thought as 
well as concise and accurate in expression. Although 
she was only nine years old, she only just missed passing 
the vocabulary at the fourteen-year age level. Her 
visual immediate memory was as good as her verbal : 
she detected all the absurdities in a flash and accomplished 
with ease not only all the things John had done with 
difficulty, but also many more quite impossible to him. 

Poor John, thought Mrs. Brodie, “to have to cope 
with a younger sister like that,’’ but to Judith she said : 

‘Judith, I’ve something important to say to you. I’ve 
proved by this test that you’re one of the lucky ones. 
You’ve been given a mind which thinks clearly and 
accurately and a power of expression which is well above 
the average. While this gives you great opportunities, 
it also brings difficulties. But remember that your 
powers are gifts to use, and not an excuse for conceit 
and trying to boss others. You should be able to lead 
others in time, if you learn to understand the point of 
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view and limitations of those less clever than yourself. 
Some kinds of learning will come very easily to you but 
not others. For instance, I expect you find it hard to ^ 
understand some of the children of your own age. Do 
they seem stupid and childish sometimes?” 

‘‘I should just think they do!” said Judith. “I’d 
rather go off on my own or play with older girls if 
they’ll let me.” 

‘‘Don’t they let you?” asked Mrs. Brodie. 

‘‘Only sometimes,” said Judith, ‘‘but I don’t mind 
really as they’re often pretty stupid themselves.” 

‘‘Oh, Judith! don’t get too superior, will you, or 
you’ll never make friends. And friends mean so much, 
you know.” 

Judith glanced up quickly. ‘‘I see,” she said, ‘‘then 
what about John? What’s he like?” 

‘‘What do you think?” asked Mrs. Brodie. 

‘‘He’s a queer mixture,” said Judith, ‘‘he’s good with ^ 
his hands and can do all sorts of practical things, but 
he’s slow at school and sometimes makes me mad when 
he can’t understand.” 

‘‘Well, Judith, don’t forget that all kinds of people 
are needed and you can’t expect everyone to be alike. 

John is not likely to do all that well at school but he’ll 
come into his own one day. In the meantime, don’t sit 
on him too much, will you? And don’t let him get too 
downhearted about himself. He’s coming this afternoon 
to do other more practical tests and I fancy he’ll do 
much better on those.” 

‘‘Can I come again?” asked Judith. 

‘‘I don’t think there’s any need for you to do more 
tests, but I hope you’ll come along and see me sometimes y 
now that we’ve got to know each other. I’d like you 
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to tell me about the other members of your family some 
time, but not now. It must be dinner time.” 

Mrs. Brodie watched Judith as she went to the door. 
“A grand person really, but needs watching,” she said 
to herself. 

‘‘Goodbye, Mrs. Brodie, and thank you,” said Judith. 

“Goodbye, Judith, and come and see me again soon.” 

“All right,” said Judith, “and I’ll see that John comes 
this afternoon.” 

“I fancy he’ll remember that by himself,” said Mrs. 
Brodie with a smile. 

John certainly did remember and was on the door¬ 
step ten minutes early. 

This time, Mrs. Brodie produced a most exciting¬ 
looking wooden box full of what looked like broken 
gadgets of all kinds, chiefly metal. 

She explained that each section of the box contained 
pieces that fitted together and that all John had to do 
was to see how many he could fix. He was not to waste 
time over those he could not do, as there would only 
be half an hour allowed for the lot. 


John set to work with a will. He had no difficulty 
with the first few, but soon found that they were not 
all as easy as they looked. The last three taxed his 


ingenuity to the full, but he went at them steadily with 
remarkably good results. The half-hour passed all too 
quickly. 


“Well now! that’s a splendid result,” said Mrs. 
Brodie. “We’ll leave everything just as it is now and 
try a few other things.” 

For the next hour they were busy making patterns 
with coloured blocks to resemble those on cards, filling 
in the missing parts of pictures, moving wooden shapes 
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on a formboard, arranging partially coloured blocks to 
look like a given grouping, tapping blocks in a given 
order, and so on. 

With these John felt thoroughly at home, and he 
obtained really good results. 

“If school work were only like the tests you’ve done 
this afternoon, you would get along splendidly, John, 
wouldn’t you?’’ said Mrs. Brodie. 

Yes, it’d be fine,’’ John agreed. 

But just think. It would be a bit one-sided, wouldn’t 
it? I can see that you’re one of the practical people who 
do best when working with actual material but, un¬ 
fortunately, some people feel that it’s more important 
to work with heads than hands. Perhaps it is for some, 
but we’re not all alike—as you’ll have discovered. 
Personally I keep a big place for the other people, like 
you. But, John, even when a boy’s hands are more 
useful than his head, there’s no point in completely 
neglecting his head. There are so many interesting 
things to learn both in and out of school, and you have 
to remember that quite a lot of school work is planned 
so that it opens the door to more useful learning later 
on. Ah well! It wouldn’t do for us not to have hard 
things to tackle sometimes, would it? My hoy, David, 
used to say he hated maths, but when he finally put his 
back into them, he found they weren’t so impossible 
after all, and he managed to get a credit in them when 
he took his School Certificate.’’ 

“I’ll never pass any exam,’’ said John. 

“I don’t know about that, replied Mrs. Brodie, 
“but whether you do or don’t, you’ll certainly find a 
nice practical job ready for you somewhere after you 
leave school. It’s a pity that schools still plan chiefly 
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for those who can think quickly and clearly. Things 
are changing and will be better soon. It suits Judith 
anyhow.** 

“Yes, Judith is very popular with the teachers,” said 
John, “not with the girls, though. She’s too cocky.” 

“I know,” replied Mrs. Brodie, “but I’ve explained 
things to her a bit, and I’m hoping that she’ll be able to 
take herself in hand and be less so in future. Anyhow, 
she knows that you are better when it comes to doing 
practical things.” 

“Does she really? I thought she was better at every¬ 
thing,” said John. 

“No, only with brain work—that is, in quick, clear 
thinking, reasoning and understanding generally. She’s 
not good with her hands, is she? and couldn’t mend 
things about the house like you. You know, John, a 
lot of misery is caused by people not accepting themselves 
<4 as they are; by, so to speak, trying to be what they were 
never meant to be. You and Judith are very, very 
different, and are meant to be different. It’s no good 
your both trying to be alike, but it is good for you both 
to try and understand; to recognize where one is better 
than the other, and to help without looking down on 
each other. There’s a saying that it takes all kinds to 
make a world.” 

“Yes, I suppose it would be awfully dull if we were 
all alike,” said John slowly, “but I do wish I wasn’t 
so bad at lessons.” 

“We haven’t time to go into the question of actual 
lessons today, but if you like to come along another 
time we’ll find out where the chief difficulties are and 
* see if we can clear them up.” 

Oh, thank you,” said John, “that would be lovely.” 
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“Goodbye, then, for now John. It must be after tea 
time. I expect you’re hungry.” ^ 

“I am rather,” replied John, with a smile. Again 
he felt that Mrs. Brodie understood. 

Mrs. Brodie lay back. She was tired. It had been a 
big day, but how she had enjoyed getting back to work 
again. She rejoiced in her opportunity and already felt 
that the plan was a success. 

When Miss Saunders came in, she took one look at 
her friend and said, “I’m afraid you’ve tired yourself 
out to-day, Susan.” 

“Oh no,” she replied, “I’ve had a lovely day. This 
White family is most worth while and we’ve made a 
fine beginning. I’m longing to see Mr. and Mrs. White 
now to report to them and to have a chat about John 
and Judith, and I do wonder what the other two children 
are like.” 

“All in good time,” said Miss Saunders with a smile. i- 
“Shall I see if Mr. and Mrs. White can come in to-morrow 
evening?” 

“Yes, please,” said Mrs. Brodie. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SUSAN BRODIE REPORTS 
TO MR. AND MRS. WHITE 


^PHE next evening Susan Brodie was all ready to receive 
A Mr. and Mrs. White. She wondered whether she was 
wise to see them together but on the whole decided it 
was best. 

After Mrs. White had introduced her husband, they 
settled down to hear what Mrs. Brodie had to say. 

“It’s very kind of you to take all this interest in 
my family,” said Mr. White. ‘‘My wife told me what 
you said to her the other day and I feel quite intrigued. 
There was nothing of this sort in my young day.” 

‘‘No, that’s true,” said Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘Psychology 
is only just beginning to come into its own, and many 
people are still afraid of it.” 

“I'm not surprised. One hears such things,” said 
Mr. White. ‘‘I often wish that I knew just what all the 
words mean. Sometimes people talk about psychology, 
sometimes psycho-analysis and sometimes psychotherapy, 
each one sounds worse than the last to me!” 

“It would take me a long time to explain fully,” 
replied Mrs. Brodie. “I know only too well the con¬ 
fusion which arises. Sometimes a mother has said to me 
that she wants me to psycho-analyse her child. If I tell 
her that would mean seeing the child several times a 
week for many months, she looks very surprised. All 
she really wanted was for me to give the child an in¬ 
telligence test and advise on her education, which could 
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quite likely all take place in one visit! No! psychology 
is the general term used for the study of the mind, but 

can be approached from many different * 
angles. The psycho-analytical method is, strictly speak¬ 
ing, the Freudian one, a long and often painful delving 
into the past history of the individual. Other forms of 
mental healing can be classed under the general heading 
of psychotherapy, and these vary considerably according 
to the school of thought followed.” 

‘‘I like the term ‘mental healing’,” said Mr. White. 

‘‘It always seems to me that more people suffer from 
illnesses of the mind than ailments of the body. I’m 
always coming across men with queer, warped ideas, 
fears they can’t control, unfortunate habits, and so on.” 

‘‘Yes, and the rather alarming thought is that a lot of 
these peculiarities must have had their beginnings in 
childhood. A greater understanding of the influences at 
work in the early years has come to us through psycho- ^ 
analysis and psychotherapy, for which we must be 
grateful, although such knowledge gives us added 
responsibility. It isn’t easy to spot the early beginning 
of psychological trouble and to nip it in the bud.” 

‘‘There’s a lot of talk about repressions these days. 

I wish I knew more about them,” said Mr. White. 

“To repress a fear, or deeply felt anger, or, indeed, 
any strong emotion is, without knowing, to send it 
from the conscious level.” 

‘‘Yes, I’ve read that, but I never see why it is supposed 
to be such a bad thing to do. Surely it’s better for 
emotion to be repressed and out of the way instead of 
always on the surface.” 

‘‘No, in this case, out of sight doesn’t mean out of £ 
mind,” explained Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘You see, if a strong 
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emotion is repressed, it is sent straight down into the 
unconscious mind, but that doesn’t kill it. Far from it. 
It’s very much alive and it is always, so to speak, trying 
to break through into consciousness by devious routes, 
disguising itself and getting interwoven with other 
experiences and generally making itself felt.” 

“But why does it disguise itself?” asked Mrs. White, 
speaking for the first time. 

‘‘Because it’s too painful for the conscious mind to 
face unaided. If the hidden fear can be brought to the 
surface, it can be mastered and dispelled, then the trying 
symptoms disappear. I like to think of it this way. 
When someone has a serious fear (a phobia, as it’s 
sometimes called), it is as if it’s hitting him in the back, 
making him stumble and fall; but if that phobia can be 
brought round in front of the patient, where it can be 
seen for what it is, he has a chance to overcome it.” 

^ ‘‘I see,” said Mr. and Mrs. White together. 

‘‘All this goes to show that it’s important for children 
not to repress their painful experiences. After a shock, 
for instance, it s far better for a child to cry and talk 
about the experience, than remain silent about it. 
When my boy, David, was five, he was bitten by a dog. 
I was there, fortunately, and saw the look of terror on 
his face, but at first it seemed as if it was almost too 
dreadful to realize. The dog had been his friend. The 
wound was deep and painful; the shock was severe. I 
ran to him and picked him up, and much to my relief 
he burst into floods of tears. It took a long time to 
comfort him, but how glad I was that the terror was 
not repressed. He had kept it on the surface so that we 
V could talk about it and dispel it. Otherwise it would 
have been apparently forgotten, but ready in time of 
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stress to make itself felt in some disguised and dis¬ 
turbing form.” 

Mrs. White had something on her mind. “Would you 
think me very rude, Mrs. Brodie, if I asked you to tell 
us what your special branch of psychology is?” 

“Not at all,” she replied readily. “I’m what is called 
an Educational Psychologist. My work, therefore, is 
associated chiefly with the problems connected with the 
adjustment of children to school life. One side of my 
work is testing children for intelligence in order to see 
what standard of work should be expected from them. 
Another is remedial teaching of individual children when 
they have fallen behind in their work.” 

“I can’t see how you do all this testing,” said Mr. 

White. 

“No, I’m afraid it’s not easy to understand unless you 
see a psychologist at work, but there are two more 
things I should explain. Before any of these tests can be 
of any use, they have to be very carefully thought out, 
and then given to thousands of children in order to 
discover what the average of achievement is at any given 
age. In this way, things called ‘norms’ are established 
and subsequently used when assessing the result of any 
child’s work on a test. Also, the intelligence tests are 
not to discover what a child knows, but how his mind 
works with unusual material. So you see, a child may 
be failing in school work, but come out quite well on 
tests, although I’m afraid the opposite would not hold. 
If he docs badly on tests he’s not likely to be doing well 

at school.” , 

“I’m afraid our John won’t have made a very good 

showing with you,” said Mr. White. 

“He loved coming, though,” said Mrs. White. e 
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came back full of beans and has been whistling about 
the place to-day, happier than I’ve seen him for months.” 

“Good!” said Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘Now let me tell you 
his results. The Intelligence Test I gave to both John 
and Judith was the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale. It’s not 
a completely satisfactory one, but is the best so far on 
the market for summing up the child generally. It’s the 
only one which covers all ages, from the toddler to 
adults, and it’s arranged in age groups, a given number 
ot items (generally six) in each section. The tester has 
to take the child back in the test until a whole age group 
is passed, and then goes forward until a whole age group 
is failed. It’s quite common to have to give five or six 
or even more of the groups, before being sure that the 
list of failures and successes is complete. One child mav 
be especially good at the test items connected with 
memory, another with the solving of problems, another 
with the more concrete type of questions, and so on.” 

White C ° nCrcte> doesn>t he?” said Mr. 

Yes, indeed he does,” said Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘On the 
Binet test I m afraid his result was not very good; he 
came out just below the average for his age.” 

«< d , ldn,t ?° u ^ nd him lazy?” asked Mrs. White 

tried harder?” 1 * ^ ** C ° U ' d ^ d ° ne beUer if 


and 


No,” said Mrs. Brodie, “he certainly wasn't lazy 
not the kind f K The fact is that he*. 
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“Yes, we heard far more about them than the morning 
ones. He was quite excited about what he called the 
mechanical test. Did he do well on that?” asked his 
father. 

“He did indeed. He reached a score higher than 
the average expected of sixteen-year-old boys of the 
Grammar School type, so you see he has exceptionally 
good mechanical ability. Now that’s what we call a 
special aptitude which, in his case, has very little to do 
with the general mental ability. There are many other 
special abilities, such as mathematical, classical, literary, 
artistic of various kinds, manual dexterity and so on. 
These appear more as children grow older, and often 
determine future careers. Some show up in school, but 
others at home, or later on in the office, workshop, 
garage, etc. All need training, but whereas one child 
would thrive under the direction of a carpenter or 
mechanic, another would be much more successful in a 
studio or learning music. What we need to understand is 
that it’s a matter of natural aptitude rather than con¬ 
scious choice.’’ 

“I became a grocer,’’ said Mr. White, “because my 
father was one before me and he handed on his business 
to me. I always wanted to be a farmer, but wasn t 
allowed to be. How far should children be free to 

choose their own careers do you think?’’ 

“Ideally, I suppose, they should be entirely free, but 
all kinds of considerations have to be taken into account. 
I should like to talk that over with you more fully 
another time, but now let me tell you details about 
John’s tests. Besides the ones we have mentioned, I also 
gave him a group of ‘performance tests.’ These are 
designed along more concrete lines and appeal to the 
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more practically minded. Exactly what they test is not 
very clear, but we find that those who do well on them 
have an asset which is not to be despised. The ability 
shown may not help with school lessons, but it does in 
other ways. Now John’s average on this group of tests 
was a mental age of just over fourteen years. As he is 
only eleven this can be considered very good.” 

‘‘I’m beginning to feel quite hopeful about John,” 
said his father. ‘‘But I must say it’s been very depressing 
to get his bad school reports, especially as Judith’s have 
been so good.” 

‘‘Well, now let me tell you about Judith,” said Mrs. 
Brodie. ‘‘She’s a very good example of the purely 
academic type and might easily become what’s com¬ 
monly called a ‘blue stocking.’ She is exceptionally 
clever. She is, however, so far above the average in 
intelligence that it will be difficult for her to make a 
satisfactory social adjustment—you know, get along 
with people. She actually passed tests to the value of 
fourteen years and five months, although she’s only nine 
years and four months. If worked out as an Intelligence 
Quotient, we find the result is a figure of one hundred 
and fifty-four. As one hundred is average, and anything 
over one hundred and forty is considered brilliant, you 
can see what this means.” 

Mr. and Mrs. White looked at each other. ‘‘When¬ 
ever did she get it from?” 

‘‘Not from me,” said the father. 

And not from me,” added Mrs. White. 

They all laughed. ‘‘Never mind where it came from,” 
said Mrs. Brodie. “It’s there, and what we have to do 
is to help Judith to use her gifts wisely. I’ve had a 
talk with her about it, but she will need a lot of help 
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if she’s to become an all-round satisfactory person. Such 
high intelligence is apt to be a burden and create emo- ^ 
tional problems. You see, for one thing, she s at 
different levels of development, physically, emotionally 
and intellectually. Physically she’s about average, 
emotionally probably a little behind, and intellectually 
far ahead. This makes for disharmony within the child s 
personality. She has little in common with those of her 
own age, and as children are concerned with their 
chronological rather than their mental ages, older girls 
are not tikely to accept her easily into their groups. 
Also, school work is inclined to be too easy, so that 
effort (vitally important for real personal development) 
is not often necessary. This will be inclined to make 

her mentally lazy.” ,, 

“That sounds bad. What’s to be done about it? 

asked Mrs. White. 

“I think it will be a good plan for me to send a report m 
on Judith’s test to her Headmistress. It’s quite possible 
that her exceptional powers haven t been recognize 
yet. I expect that her writing is bad and her work 

untidy.” ,. 

“What makes you think that?” asked Mrs. White, 

“it’s certainly true.” 

“Oh, we generally find it like that. These clever 
children think so quickly that they can’t be bothered 
with this slow business of writing, and they’re therelore 
extra careless until much practice has made writing 

easier. ’ . ,. , 

“Her Headmistress is quite sympathetic, and 1 thinx 

she would welcome a report, ’ ’ said Mrs. White. She has 

said that Judith should be able to get into the Grammar * 

School easily, if she takes more care with her work. 
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“It certainly would be quite dreadful if a child of her 

* ability failed to get into a Grammar School,” said Mrs. 
Brodie, with considerable emphasis. “She should do 
exceptionally well with the harder work she would 
have there.” 

“What about her cocksureness, bossiness and desire 
to put everyone right? It’s very hard to bear some¬ 
times,” said Mr. White. 

“I’m sure it is,” agreed Mrs. Brodie. “I think the 
only thing to do is to appeal to her sense of humour 
and try to teach her gradually to laugh at herself. A 
little good-natured mimicking of her may help, but 
mind it’s realty good natured. You do realize, don’t you, 
that one thing an adult should never do is to laugh at 
children. It makes them self-conscious and unhappy; 
but to be able to have jokes together is grand and makes 
for good comradeship, while to be able to laugh at 

* yourself is one of the best safeguards against conceit. 
Judith will be a fine person if rightly guided.” 

“Yes, we can see her good points. She’s sensible and 
just. One can always appeal to her good sense and she 
rises to an emergency. She often explains things the rest 
of us don’t understand, and is remarkably patient with 
the younger children, although I’m afraid she gets very 
impatient with poor old John.” 

it “ It: will be ^rd for her not to,” said Mrs. Brodie, 
“but she does appreciate his good points and possibly 
will be more tolerant now she understands the situation 
better. You must let them both come in and see me 
sometimes, and let me know how they are getting on. 

% 1>d like to deal with some of John’s scholastic difficulties, 
so perhaps he could come regularly once a week.” 

“It really is extremely good of you,” said Mr. White, 
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“I don’t see why you should bother with us like this. 

“If you only knew what it means to me to have this 
opportunity, you wouldn’t say anything about being 
bothered,” retorted Mrs. Brodie with a smile. And 
what about June and James, I hope I’ll be able to see 

them one day.” 

“Why, certainly, if you’d really like to, said Mrs. 
White, as she got up to go. “I hope we haven’t over¬ 
tired you.” , c 

“Not a bit. I’ll let you have a report on Judith tor 

the school as soon as I can, but would rather hold over 
one on John until I can see how backward he is scholas- 

tlC Mr. and Mrs. White went home and discussed what 
they had been told far into the night. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MRS. GRAY PRESENTS SOME PROBLEMS 

TT was just a week since Mrs. Gray’s first visit. “I 
A wonder if she’ll come back to-day,” said Mrs. Brodie 
to Miss Saunders. “I do hope she will, for, although 1 
don’t know them yet, I feel so sorry for the children. I 
can see that they’re heading for disaster and I long to 
help them.” 

“Yes, I saw them out with Mrs. Gray the other day,” 
said Miss Saunders, ‘‘and she was going at Jeremy for all 
she was worth. Apparently he’d left something at home 
that he’d been told to bring. He was being cheeky in 
turn, and Sally looked terribly smug. It wasn’t exactly 
* what I’d call a happy family picture.” 

It was not until nearly three o’clock that Mrs. Gray 
appeared. She came in shyly. 

I m so glad you’ve come,” Mrs. Brodie exclaimed. 

I was afraid that my outspokenness might have fright¬ 
ened you and kept you away.” 

‘‘It nearly did,” said Mrs. Gray, smiling, ‘‘but so 
many problems have cropped up in the last week, that 
I felt I must see what you had to say about them.” 

That s fine,” said Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘which shall we 
tackle first?” 

Well, you talked last time about the seriousness of 
children getting the upper hand and being unhappy in 
consequence. I’ve been noticing things and have come 
' to the conclusion that you were right. Both Jeremy and 
Sally have completely got the upper hand and they 
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won’t obey me unless I get really cross and not always 
then. They were making a terrible noise last Sunday ^ 
afternoon playing ball at the side of the house. They 
know that old Mrs. Taylor next door likes a nap in the 
afternoon, but wouldn’t stop until I’d told them about 
five times.” 

“What did you tell them?” asked Mrs. Brodie. 

“First I told them to play somewhere else. Then 
when they still went on I told them to come in and for 
heaven’s sake to stop it. It wasn’t until they saw I was 

really mad that they came in.” 

“What happened then?” asked Mrs. Brodie. 

“What happened? Why nothing. I told them I was 
disgusted with them, and they said they didn’t care, so 

we had to leave it at that. 

“But didn’t you punish them?” 

“Why no! How could I?” asked Mrs. Gray, looking 

surprised. ** 

“Well, until you can enforce your word in some way, 

I’m afraid the children will not obey you. In this par¬ 
ticular case I fancy that a lot of trouble would have been 
saved if, after one warning, you’d taken the ball away 
from the children. That’s the kind of treatment that 
shows you’re in earnest. It’s a slight punishment, but 
one that fits the crime. The ball should then be con¬ 
fiscated for a given time, say three days, and sokmn y 
given back at the end of that time. A very useful thing 
to remember in dealing with children is that actions 
speak louder than words.’ They get into the way ot 
not listening to what we say, especially if we re con¬ 
stantly ‘going at them,’ but they can’t so easily ignore 
what we do. That has every chance to make an im- t* 

pression.” 
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“It sounds simple the way you say it, but suppose 
they wouldn’t hand the ball over to me?” suggested 
Mrs. Gray. 

“I’m afraid it’s up to you as their mother to make 
them,’’ replied Mrs. Brodie. “If you put sufficient 
determination into your voice, they’ll see that you mean 
what you say, and know that they have to obey. It they 
fail to obey, the only thing is to have some further 
penalty imposed, but again you’d have to be strong 
enough to enforce it when once you had delivered the 
ultimatum.’’ 

“I’m afraid that both Jeremy and Sally have learnt 
that they can wear me down. It’s very hard to stick to 
what I say when they badger and badger. I give in to 
keep the peace,’’ said Mrs. Gray. 

“I know,’’ replied Mrs. Brodie, “that’s the danger, 
and now the children expect you to give in, it will be 
doubly hard to prove you really mean what you say. 
You’ll have to determine never to give in in future, for 
one sign of weakness and you’ll be back where you were. 
You may need to punish quite severely once or twice 
before you finally prove your change of policy.’’ 

“Another difficulty I have,’’ said Mrs. Gray, “is 
getting them to be in time for meals. They get up late 
and often come in to meals late.’’ 

Mrs. Brodie smiled. She could picture the situation 
so well. 

“I suppose you keep their meals hot for them?’’ she 
said. 

Yes, but I tell them how awkward it is and that I 
won’t do it next time,’’ said Mrs. Gray, “but, of course, 
when next time comes, I do. I can’t let them starve and 
they won’t eat anything unless it’s just so.” 
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“Hello!” said Mrs. Brodie, “here we are again on 
the same trouble—lack of firmness. Why should the ^ 
children bother to come down in time if they know 
they’ll have just as good a breakfast later on? Besides, 
they can demonstrate their power over you by keeping 
you busy over their wants instead of your being free to 
get on with other work.” 

“Well, what can I do?” asked Mrs. Gray. “Am I to 
let them go to school hungry?” 

“Most certainly, if need be,” replied Mrs. Brodie. 
“Going without a meal occasionally never hurts anyone, 
and again would be a punishment fitting the crime. A 
piece of plain bread in place of breakfast won’t hurt.” 

“I don’t quite see how it would work,” said Mrs. 

Brodie explained. “Let’s think it out then. 

First you need to make it very clear to the children that 
you feel things haven’t been going very well lately and + 
you w'ant to try, with their co-operation, to make them 
better. Ask them if they don’t think that a few definite 
rules would be a good thing. 1 hen you would all know 
just where you were and it would save a lot of trouble. 

Tell them that you are just about as tired of shouting at 
them as you expect they are of hearing you. Remind 
them of school rules, and say there’s no reason why 
homes shouldn’t have a few as well.” 

“Yes, they might respond to that. I find they are 
quite reasonable when I talk to them as man to man. 

“You will have to evolve the rules between you. I 
don’t know enough about all your home circumstances 
to be very definite,” said Mrs. Brodie, ‘ but let s take 
the meal lateness as an example, and then you can work ** 
others out yourselves. It should be enough to call a 
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child once in the morning, being sure, of course, that 
he or she is thoroughly awakened. The actual time 
should be stated, and it’s a good plan to start the morning 
with a polite greeting! Give the children plenty of time 
to get down to breakfast at the correct hour, serve out 
the food whether they are down or not, and if, by any 
chance, they’re very late, just clear everything away. 
It really is so very simple.” 

‘‘But the children would make such a fuss, and if 
their father was in, he’d object. He’s a traveller and 
away a lot, but he also spoils the children when he’s at 
home.” 

‘‘That’s an added difficulty but not insurmountable. 
You’ll need to talk to him, but better still, demonstrate 
how much smoother the home runs with a little dis¬ 


cipline introduced. You see, you shouldn’t have to take 

drastic steps often. They should never be necessary, 

really. It s only when things have gone badly wrong and 

children need pulling up with a jerk that they’re useful.” 

But the children often seem tired in the morning. 

Don t you think they ought to have their sleep out?” 
asked Mrs. Gray. 

“In exceptional cases, yes,” replied Mrs. Brodie. “If 
ey ve been to a party, or been up late for something 
special, they should certainly be allowed extra sleep in 
the morning, but it would be as well to let them know 
overnight that this would be the case. In the ordinary 
way, if they go to bed early enough, there should be no 
difficulty m healthy children waking in the morning. 
What time do yours go to bed?” 

“Sally goes about eight, and Jeremy at nine,” said 

Mrs. Gray, but they often want to stay up late for 

some reason. J r 
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“And you let them?” asked Mrs. Brodie. 

“I have so far,” said Mrs. Gray, smiling. p 

“It seems to me,” Mrs. Brodie continued, “it’s not 
the time they go up to bed that matters, but the time 
their lights are put out and they really settle down to 
sleep. At their ages, Sally should be tucked up by 
eight o’clock at the latest and Jeremy before nine.’’ 

“That is one of my troubles. They won’t settle down 
properly until I go up to bed. Jeremy, especially, always 
wants to call out ‘Goodnight’ to me then.’’ 

“I’m not surprised,’’ said Mrs. Brodie. “I’m afraid 
it suggests a feeling of insecurity. It’s important not to 
encourage it. When once you have said ‘Goodnight’ to 
them, I should take care not to speak to them again, 
except in real need. If they know you’re not going to 
take any more notice of them, they’ll settle down more 
easily. Of course, constant friction has a very disturbing 
influence on children, and is apt to make them anxious 
and worried. If their minds are not at rest, it’s hard 
for their bodies to relax; so with a more peaceful, 
ordered atmosphere at home, you would probably find 
they sleep better.’’ 

“Would you let them read in bed?’’ asked Mrs. 
Gray. “Jeremy especially loves to take a book to bed 
with him.’’ 

“Generally speaking, I think it’s better for them not 
to read in bed at night, but there’s no harm in their 
having a book at hand for the morning if they wake 
early, provided it doesn’t make it more difficult for 
them to get up to time. If it does, the only thing is to 
remove the book.’’ 

“Going back to punishment for being late for break- t 
fast,’’ said Mrs. Gray, “I’m not sure that Sally would 
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mind much not having anything to eat. She hasn’t a very 
big appetite. What she would mind would be going to 
% bed early,” she added. 

“Excellent,” said Mrs. Brodie, “that also would be 
a fitting and reasonable punishment. If she is too tired 
to come down in time, it simply means that she needs 
more sleep! It can be arranged without emphasis or 
emotional upset as a natural consequence, by far the 
most effective form of ‘punishment.’ I’m afraid that 
most parents don’t realize how important it is for 
children to suffer these consequences if they’re to face 
life as it is and not as they would like it to be for their 
own private and exclusive gratification. If you can take 
firm hold of that principle with both hands, and apply 
it constantly, you’ll do more for the children’s happiness 
than you can imagine.” 

“Then what about being late for tea? It wouldn’t do 
# if Jeremy had to go without both breakfast and tea, 
would it?” asked Mrs. Gray. 

Mrs. Brodie smiled. “You wouldn’t find a hungry 
boy doing that, anyhow not more than once,” she said. 

You can trust him to be in time when he sees it is to 
his advantage. If, of course, he comes in near the end 
of the meal, a good thing might be to cut down his 
allowance, perhaps removing the jam or cake, and then 
leave him to clear everything away and wash up.” 

“That’s an idea,” said Mrs. Gray, “but he would 
probably break everything.” 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Brodie, “not if he knew he had 
to pay for careless breakages.” 

“But that, surely, would be too hard on him?” said 
V Mrs. Gray. 

“No indeed, that again is a natural consequence and 
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as such invaluable in character training. If you want a 
child to take care of other people’s property as well as 
his own, the value of it has to be demonstrated to him. 
Again it’s only right and just to replace anything care¬ 
lessly destroyed. That’s one of life’s lessons which 
should be learnt early and thoroughly. Besides, it leaves 
a much more satisfactory feeling to have atoned for the 
breakage, even if it was a so-called accident. This brings 
up another question,” added Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘what about 
pocket-money? Would Jeremy have money of his own 
to use?” 

‘‘He doesn’t have regular pocket-money, but his 
father always gives him money when he wants it. He 
has a money-box, but never has much in it. He has so 
many ‘wants’ and is always buying expensive books, 
paints, models, and such like. Sally, on the other hand, 
is more saving and generally has some money by her. 

‘‘It’s a bit late to start curbing Jeremy’s extravagance 
now, but it’s important to do what you can so that he 
doesn’t grow into a selfish spendthrift. In the first place, 

I hope we shall be able to persuade Mr. Gray to give 
both the children regular pocket-money and get them to 
understand that they have to make it do for all their 
small requirements. That’ll need planning and should 
serve to curb Jeremy’s extravagant notions. The test 
will come when he runs out of money, and his father 
will be tempted to fall back on the old method of 
handing him an extra sum; but, of course, he would 
completely spoil the effect if he did. Jeremy has a 
number of hard lessons to learn, and one is that ‘you 
can’t have your cake and eat it.’ He needs to be taught 
to think and plan. Up to now, you and his father have / 
done most of his thinking for him, haven’t you? All his 
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wants have been supplied in his own way, and at his 
own time, so he has not learnt to curb his desires and 
* to grow up and take his share of responsibility.” 

‘‘Yes, he does seem young and irresponsible, but I 
always thought that was his nature,” said Mrs. Gray. 

“No, it’s more a matter of lack of training,” said 
Mrs. Brodie firmly. ‘‘My word, you have got a lot to do 
to make up for lost time, haven’t you?” she added. 

‘‘I have indeed,” said Mrs. Gray with a sigh. 

Before she left, Mrs. Brodie emphasized one or two 
of the points she had made in case Mrs. Gray had not 
quite understood them. ‘‘When once you begin on this 
hard road there’s no turning back, you know,” she said, 
‘‘so you need to have your mind very clear and your 
purpose firm. It will be a great adventure for you. I 
shall be thinking of you and wishing you every success. 
Don’t be downhearted if you make a few mistakes, and 
« come and see me again as soon as you feel the need.” 

‘‘Thank you very much,” said Mrs. Gray. ‘‘I must 
admit I don’t feel very sure of myself and I may need 
to send my husband along to you before he understands 
enough to co-operate.” 

All right,” said Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘send him along.” 


K. 
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MR. GRAY COMES TO UNDERSTAND 

A/T R. GRAY proved to be a man with a deep-seated 
A sense of inferiority. This would not be apparent to 
everyone as he was full of bounce, bluster and self- 
importance. However, Mrs. Brodie’s early training 
enabled her to see through this outward facade to the 
inner restless dissatisfaction which his pose was trying 
to hide. 

“Not a very helpful type of father,” thought Mrs. 
Brodie, as he lighted her offered cigarette, and they 
both paused wondering where to begin. 

“My wife sent me, and I must admit I was curious ^ 
to see what you were like. You’ve certainly succeeded 
in waking her up, but you’ll find me a tougher customer. 

I don’t quite see what all the fuss is about. The children 
arc pretty awful, but what children aren’t? They’ll be 
all right when they’re grown up.” 

“That’s just what your wife said the first time I saw 
her,” said Mrs. Brodie, “but do you really believe it? 
Children react to their environment and form a pattern 
which stays with them throughout life, with slight 
modification. They can form a colourful, rich and 
satisfying pattern which makes them happy and helps 
them to spread happiness; or they can form a crude, 
dull, uneven pattern which fails to satisfy anyone and 
makes for unhappiness. These patterns are partly due to j~ 
the child’s native endowment, but more especially 
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they’re woven by home treatment and training. Parents 
have it in their power to mould the child’s future to an 
' alarming degree.” 

“But I leave the children to their mother,” said Mr. 
Gray. “I’m away most of the time on a Government 
travelling job, and if I provide the money for their 
home, food and clothes, it seems to me about all that 
can be expected of me.” 

“You might think so,” said Mrs. Brodie, feeling her 
way carefully, “but I don’t think you can shelve your 
responsibility that way. It’s a father’s privilege to help 
his children to grow up into happy, useful citizens. No 
one can fully take his special place. Besides, what a lot 
of pleasure you miss if you don’t win the confidence of 
your children and learn to enjoy their companionship.” 

Mr. Gray was taken aback. He had not expected quite 
such plain speaking. His first reaction was to resent it 
) and refuse to listen any more, but as he looked at Mrs. 
Brodie and sensed her obvious sincerity, he calmed down 
suddenly and determined to go further into this question 
of himself and the children. 

“You said just now that a father can help his children 
to grow up. Can you tell me how?” he asked. 

* ‘Yes,” said Mrs. Brodie. “I’ll try to explain. It’s 
like this. During the early years the mother is un¬ 
doubtedly the chief person in the child’s life. She is 
responsible for supplying all his personal needs, she 
comforts him in trouble, looks after him when he’s ill 
and is his safe refuge in all circumstances. That being 
so, the child tends to become too wrapped up in the 
mother and needs another strong influence to encourage 
V him to be more independent, self-reliant and courageous. 
The very fact of the father having wider interests and a 
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business career suggests the outside world and the more 
adventurous side of living. To the boy, the father 
represents the manhood he will one day reach. To the * 
girl, he is not only her father but generally her first 
introduction to the opposite sex. Her future relationship 
to boys and men will therefore be influenced by his 
attitude towards her mother, herself and the home. 
This being so, he will be the greatest influence in helping 
her to make a wise choice of husband later on. If the 
father shows a loving and protective relationship in the 
home, the daughter’s ideal of manhood is strengthened 
and will stand her in good stead. Both boys and girls 
greatly need the friendship of their father as they are 
growing up, especially in their teens. It’s then that 
emotions are apt to get the upper hand and they need 
the sympathy and understanding of one who knows 
something of what they’re up against, but takes an 
objective view. This is far easier for the father than for ^ 
the mother. Lucky is the boy or girl who has a father 
ready at hand to be a companion and friend.” 

“But this seems to be rather hard on the mother,’’ said 
Mr. Gray, “I shouldn’t like to put her nose out of joint.” 

“It’s undoubtedly a delicate situation,” said Mrs. 
Brodie, “but one you should be able to face together if 
you both understand what is at stake. Human nature is 
such that there’s always the pull backwards to the easier 
baby’s way of life, and children who slip back too much 
have little opportunity of developing backbone and 
‘guts.* The proverbial ‘mother’s boy’ is soft, lacking 
grit and resolution, a truly sorry sight. If the boy can 
switch over to the father as his chief centre of interest, 
at the time when he needs to be weaned from his mother, k 
he has every chance to make good.” 
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“But I’m sure my children aren’t interested in me," 
said Mr. Gray. 

“They could be, though, if you would help and 
encourage them,’’ said Mrs. Brodie, “I’ve yet to find a 
child who isn’t pleased with the friendly advances of a 
father. As a rule, youngsters are particularly anxious to 
win his notice and approval.’’ 

“Well, now you mention it, I have seen signs of their 
wanting me to show interest in their doings and, of 
course, I do sometimes, but not often enough, I can see. 
By the way, what’s this my wife tells me about pocket- 
money?’’ 

“Ah! Jeremy’s in sad need of learning the value of 
money, and this he will never do if you give him what 
he asks for whenever he likes. He needs to be able to 
rely upon having a regular sum each week, and to learn 
to apportion it wisely, so that he has enough for presents 
i as well as his small personal needs.” 

“How much do you think he should have?” asked 
Mr. Gray. 

“What do you think? Ninepence or a shilling a week 
seems to be about right,” said Mrs. Brodie, “but it 
depends somewhat on what his friends have. You don’t 
want him to feel inferior to them although, at the same 
time, there’s no need for him to be spoilt as some of 
them are likely to be. How about asking him what he 
thinks would be a fair sum? Sixpence a week seems 
about right for Sally, but I understand that she manages 
her finances better than Jeremy!” 

Yes, she does. She s easier all round, although she 
can be horribly cheeky. How can we check that?” 

% “By making it unmistakably plain to her that you’re 
not going to put up with it. If telling her is not sufficient. 
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it’s best to be really dramatic and pack her off to bed 
there and then. The principle here is that if she can’t 
be a sensible, reasonable member of the home group 
she’s better away from it until she recovers. If she can 
be packed off, however much she protests, without any 
show of emotion on your part but simply as a pure matter 
of justice, it will have more effect.” 

‘‘It seems a bit hard,” said Mr. Gray. 

‘‘Yes, but don’t you think it’s kinder in the long run 
to give the child a chance to pull herself up, before 
objectionable behaviour gets a hold of her and makes 
her unpopular? You, as a parent, have to help her to 
behave in such a way that she will be liked, that is, if 

you want her to be happy.” 

‘‘Of course I want her to be happy.” There was 
annoyance in Mr. Gray’s voice. Then his tone changed. 

“I see what you mean though,” he added. 

“I would like to have a word with you about Mrs. ^ 

Gray herself if I may,” said Mrs. Brodie. 

Mr. Gray nodded, and Mrs. Brodie continued. It 
seems to me that she belittles herself too much in front 
of the children. Can you help her to keep her end 
up? As far as I can see, in the past she has always been 
at the beck and call of all three of you, and the children 
have come to feel that she’s of little account. Anything 
you can do to uphold her authority will be most useful. 

Also can you encourage the children to help her more 

with the work of the house?” 

“Yes, I’ve always said they should do more, saia 

Mr. Gray, ‘‘but my wife is rather impatient and doesn t 

give them enough encouragement. We’ll have to see 

what we can do.” „ * 

“You don’t want to make household helping a 
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drudgery, of course,” remarked Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘but if 
* tackled in the right way it can be fun. For instance, if 
Mrs. Gray is out in the afternoon, and you happen to 
be in, you can encourage the children to get the tea 
ready as a surprise for their mother when she comes in. 
If she expresses her pleasure, the children will get quite 
a kick out of it. Again, if she feels tired, make her stay 
in bed one morning, and get the children to wait on her. 
Also, they should each have their own household jobs, 
which they never miss except in very special circum¬ 
stances. Perhaps you could help to arrange these as I 
fancy that Mrs. Gray needs your backing very much 
just now, until she gets the new attitude firmly fixed.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gray, ‘‘the children are lazy little 
beggars. Jeremy will sit reading right under his mother’s 
nose, when she is slaving away, and never lift a hand. 
^ Sally likes playing at keeping house with her dolls’ 
things, but never thinks of trying her hand at the real 
thing.” 

‘‘It’s all a matter of training,” said Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘the 
small child under seven invariably wants to help, and if 
encouraged to do so then forms the habit of helping 
which is invaluable later on when doing the grown up 
thing is not likely to be quite so attractive. You mustn’t 
expect Jeremy and Sally to be exactly willing to throw 
over their present attitude. They have, so to speak, 
missed the tide, and now there will have to be some 
hard rowing in your family boat to bring it safely to 
harbour. It s worth trying though. With good humour 
and firmness you’ll be able to accomplish a lot.” 

\ I can see that I shall have my work cut out when I’m 

at home,” said Mr. Gray. ‘‘I’m beginning to wish that 
I were not away so much.” 
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“You’ll be careful when you do get back not to be 
too critical, won’t you?’’ said Mrs. Brodie. “Encourage s> 
your wife to tell you all the good things that have 
happened rather than the bad.’’ 

“I’ll have a go,’’ said Mr. Gray. 

After a further chat about things in general, Mr. Gray 
took his departure. 

When he had gone, Mrs. Brodie thought, “I misjudged 
him at first. He may have a sense of inferiority, but he’s 
a useful ally. The Gray situation is beginning to look 
more hopeful.” 
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CHAPTER X 

MRS. GREEN RETURNS 

CUSAN BRODIE was beginning to think that she was 
^not going to see any more of the Green family. It 
seemed a long time since Mrs. Green’s visit, but Miss 
Saunders came in one day to say that she had met Mrs. 
Green out and that she had asked if she could come 
again to report progress. If it could be a Saturday 
afternoon, Mr. Green said that he would look after the 
children. 

The next Saturday Mrs. Green came in smiling. 

“I hardly need to ask you how things are going,** 
said Mrs. Brodie, “I see that you are happier.” 

‘‘Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Green. ‘T can’t say that 
everything is all right yet, but there’s a lot of improve¬ 
ment and we’re feeling much more hopeful.” 

‘‘I should have been suspicious if you’d said that every¬ 
thing was all right,” replied Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘Children 
are growing and developing day by day and week by 
week, so we must expect new problems to arise and 
even old ones to reappear sometimes. Growth is rather 
like this,” she continued, making an upward spiral 
motion with her hand, ‘‘but sometimes the upward 
trend is hardly noticeable. At other times it stops 
altogether and a circle is formed. That means stalemate 
for the time being. When this is broken, and the spiral 
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is resumed again, the advance may be slow, but there’s 
always the possibility that it will take on an extra spurt. 
It is as if, on every turn of the spiral, the child is faced 
with new and untried situations. To put it another way, 
his horizon is ever widening, so we must expect new 
difficulties to appear at every turn.” 

‘‘Not every turn, I hope!” exclaimed Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Brodie smiled. ‘‘Well no! That was just a 
figure of speech. But the great thing is to be ready for 
change and to grow with your children, recognizing that 
each age has its own needs.” 

“I see,” said Mrs. Green. 

‘‘Well now, tell me how you’ve been getting on,” 
said Mrs. Brodie. 


‘‘I hardly know where to begin,” replied Mrs. Green. 
‘‘My husband and I have talked over what you said to 
both of us ever so many times and I think we’ve been 
able to get things straight between us. He’s being 
splendid with Tony and they’re already well on the way 
to becoming real friends. He begged some oddments of 
wood from a carpenter friend and has made a fire-engine 
which Tony loves. £Ie won’t be parted from it if he 
can help it. If it’s out of sight, he suddenly says, 
‘Where’s my engine?’ I must say it gets a bit tiresome 
sometimes, but I’m trying to put up with it. I always 
have to put it on a chair by his bed at night or there 
would be a terrific fuss.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mrs. Brodie, “as his father 
makes him other things and he gets more secure, his 
emotion in connection with his engine will tone down. 
Any late development tends to be extreme at first, when 
at last it does take place. It’s sad to watch a child who 
is changing and doing it so tiresomely that the parent 
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feels bound to interfere. But it’s worth while remem¬ 
bering that interference may throw the child back again. ’ ’ 

“I see,” said Mrs. Green, ‘‘but I think that the worst 
is over. Last Sunday it was lovely to see Tony with his 
father in the garden. Arthur was very patient with him 
and gave him little jobs to do. I’m afraid he didn’t get 
on so quickly with his gardening, but he came in ever 
so happy. That night Tony gave him a good hug at 
bedtime, so it was a red-letter day. Arthur wants to 
try and make him a wheelbarrow next.” 

“That’s right, but don’t let him overdo the gifts, 
will you? In his joy at getting in touch with the boy 
he may be in danger of spoiling him.” 

“Yes, I must tell him that,” said Mrs. Green. “But I 
think it’s all right at present. He’s quite good at saying 
a definite ‘No’ to Tony if he’s going to do something 
he shouldn’t. I notice that Tony is beginning to take 
even more notice of his dad than he does of me. It 
was rather funny, the other day I saw him looking 
knowingly at both my husband and myself—from one 
to the other—just as if he was wondering if there were 
any chance of getting round either of us. I can see that 
it would have been all up if we’d not stood firm together. 
It was touch and go for a minute. We smiled over it 
afterwards.” 

“When you were alone?” asked Mrs. Brodie. 

“Rather!” said Mrs. Green. “We’ve made up our 
minds never to discuss the children in front of them.” 

“That’s grand,” said Mrs. Brodie, “I can see that 
you’re going to be a very happy family.” 

“There’s a new development I wanted to discuss with 
you,” said Mrs. Green. “Tony has started to get over¬ 
excited at times and it’s difficult to calm him down.” 
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“What causes the excitement especially?” asked Mrs. 
Brodie. > 

“I don’t quite know, but sometimes it happens at 
meal times when he begins throwing his food about, 
sometimes when he’s in his push-chair, sometimes it’s 
when his father or I are playing with him before bedtime. 

He laughs too easily, rather hysterically, and becomes 

losing control of himself.” 

“I sec,” said Mrs. Brodie. “Possibly his exuberance 
of spirit is a reaction after his months of feeling worried 
and anxious. You’ll need to try and avoid occasions 
which might over-excite him for the time being, and 
try to nip the excitement in the bud by diverting his 
attention when you see it coming. If it gets well away 
you could try leaving him alone for a little while. He 
probably needs an audience to keep it up for long. 
Don’t let him think you’re leaving him because of his 
excited state, but make an excuse to go into another * 
room for a time. While we’re on the question, let me 
remind you that a dignified silence and withdrawal from 
the conflict is generally very much better than a pitched 
battle. It may look a bit like cowardice, but in reality 
it’s wisdom in the case of children. The great thing is 
for you to keep absolutely calm, but you need a 
sympathetic calmness—not a hard, forbidding one. 
However, I don’t think I need to remind you of that, 
Mrs. Green,” said Mrs. Brodie, smiling. 

“I find that Tony responds very well to firmness, 
said his mother. “If things haven’t gone too far I can 
sometimes stop him by saying, ‘That s enough, Tony, 
but it’s no good going on saying it if it doesn’t work ^ 

straight away.” 

‘‘No, that’s right. So many parents just spoil what 


over-active, nearly 
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they say by over repetition. They make the children 
turn a deaf ear, for it’s very tiresome to hear the same 
thing over and over again. Once telling should be 
enough, provided that you get the child s full attention 
before saying what you have to say.” Mrs. Brodie quite 
surprised herself by the emphasis she placed on those 
last words. 

Mrs. Green nodded approval. ‘‘I do think that’s a 
good point,” she said. ‘‘I hadn’t thought of it like that. 
Of course the child may be so engrossed in something 
else that he’s not ready to listen to a command.” 

‘‘This also brings up the question of concentration,” 
said Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘Many children have their power of 
concentration ruined in the early years by being con¬ 
stantly called off the thing in which they happen to be 
engrossed and asked to do something which doesn’t 
interest them, such as washing their hands or having 
their clothes changed. It doesn’t apply so much to the 
very young child as later on when they have reached the 
highly imaginative age. Then they live so completely in the 
game they’re playing that it’s more real to them than actual 
happenings. Tony will not be so very long before he 
gets there. ‘To be forewarned is to be forearmed.’ 

‘‘Yes. I can’t see much sign of it at present,” said 
Mrs. Green. 


‘‘What about baby Elizabeth?” asked Mrs. Brodie. 
‘‘How is she getting on?” 

‘‘Quite well, I think,” replied Mrs. Green. ‘‘I don’t 
have much trouble with her. The doctor says that she’s 
a fine, healthy baby. The only thing is she’s already got 
a will of her own and isn’t going to be too easy to 
manage.” 

‘‘Well, don’t make the mistake of always giving in 
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to her, will you?” said Mrs. Brodie. “It’s never too 
soon to begin to be firm with a baby. She’ll need to * 
learn that she can’t get all she wants just by crying for 
it. Keep her to a regular routine as far as possible, and 
don’t forget that in this stage, when she’s absolutely and 
utterly dependent upon you, you need to make her feel 
secure in your love. Does she take to your husband?” 

‘‘Yes, after the first week or two she accepted him 
quite well. He’s in danger of picking her up and noticing 
her too much, I’m afraid, but he can make her chuckle 
and gurgle better than I can,” said Mrs. Green. 

‘‘That’s good so long as he doesn’t over-excite her too 
much. The response of babies is so fascinating that one 
is often in danger of over-stimulating them. They need 
a calm, well-ordered existence during the early months.” 

‘‘But I was told to let her have a time for kicking and 
playing on my knee at bath time. Isn’t that all right?” 
asked Mrs. Green. * 

‘‘Yes, indeed,” exclaimed Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘Don’t mis¬ 
understand me. The exercise of their limbs and the 
well-being which comes through playing with mother is 
excellent, but all good things can be overdone. It’s 
disturbing to babies if they’re in danger of being picked 
up or played with at all hours of the day. It keeps them 
too much on the alert and so makes them restless.” 

‘‘But I don’t like to stop Arthur as it means so much 
to him,” said Mrs. Green. 

‘‘Would he want to do anything harmful to his child 
if he knew?” Here was an occasion when Mrs. Brodie 
knew she must be firm. 

‘‘No, of course not,” said Mrs. Green, ‘‘but he ^ 

might never know and it seems too small a thing to 
bother about.” 
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Mrs. Brodie grew more serious. She was not carrying 
her point. This would never do. “No, it isn’t really a 
* small thing, and I think that your husband would under¬ 
stand it,” she said slowly. “I’ve noticed quite a number 
of times that babies who have been fussed over, admired, 
taken notice of too much have grown into children who 
still try to keep in the centre of the picture. They want 
to be admired all the time, so become self-conscious 
and domineering and consequently most objectionable. 
You wouldn’t like to have a child nobody likes, would 
you?’’ 

“No, of course I wouldn’t,’’ said Mrs. Green some¬ 
what reluctantly. 

“Then suppose your husband discovered, after the 
damage was done, that he’s been to blame for Elizabeth’s 
unpopularity, how do you think he would feel?’’ 

“Pretty rotten,’’ said Mrs. Green. 

+ “Well, it isn’t worth the risk then, is it?’’ asked Mrs. 
Brodie, with one of her brightest smiles. 

Mrs. Green had to smile too. “No, I’m sure you’re 
right really, but you set us such a high standard, you 
must forgive us if we can’t always rise to it.” 

“Of course,’’ replied Mrs. Brodie, “I’m so glad 
you’re so outspoken. Don’t let’s discuss anything else 
today, but just think over what we’ve said. Talk it all 
over with your husband, and I'm sure you will evolve 
a working plan. Elizabeth needs to feel her father’s 
affection, as well as your own, but it should be more 
objective. By all means let him have his innings, but 
just watch that neither of you overdo things, that’s all." 

“I see," said Mrs. Green. 

V And Susan Brodie knew she did see. “How splendid 
these mothers are," she said to herself. “And I’m sure 
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we can bank on Mr. Green’s co-operation. It’s a grand 
thing for them to have this united interest in their 
children.” 
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MRS. WHITE IN TROUBLE 

T HE next day Mrs. White came round in a great state. 
She was in trouble with her younger children. 

“It never rains but it pours,” she said. “Here’s my 
June telling the most awful lies and young James has 
taken to bed-wetting all of a sudden.” 

“Well, let’s take June first. Tell me all about it,” 
said Mrs. Brodie. “Perhaps it isn’t as bad as you think,” 
she added comfortingly. 

“I don’t know about that. It’s bad enough. Last 
night one of the neighbours came in to condole with 
me over the loss of my mother. ‘But I haven’t lost her 
as far as I know,’ I said. Mrs. Lang was taken aback, as 
well she might be. ‘How did you hear?’ I asked, and 
then she told me that June had told her. And mind 
you, she didn’t only tell the bare facts, but all the lurid 
details. She’d died suddenly of a heart attack after 
whooping-cough, of all things!” 

Mrs. Brodie wanted to laugh, but she just managed 
to control herself. “Does June like your mother?” she 
asked. 

“I don’t fancy she does much,” said Mrs. White. 
“She’s one of the bossy kind, and has been a bit too 
overpowering for June. The older ones get on with her 
y better and she adores James. They all went to have tea 
with her on Sunday.” 
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“So June is left out in the cold by her,” suggested 
Mrs. Brodie. 

“A great deal,” replied Mrs. White. 

Mrs. Brodie continued, “You told me before that 
June was a dreamer, and an imaginative child, inclined 
to be ‘odd man out’ in the family. She’s evidently still 
living in a make-believe world of her own and is finding 
it hard to face reality. Her sensitiveness would make it 
doubly difficult. Then she has to cope with a Grandma 
who doesn’t seem to understand or appreciate her. All 
the others get on well with Grandma and James is singled 
out for approval, petting and fussing generally. Poor 
June struggles with jealousy and anger, and begins to 
weave a story to comfort herself. If only Grandma was 
dead and out of the way, one of her troubles would be 
at an end. See how easily the rest followed.’’ 

“Yes, but see how she’s let me down,” objected 
Mrs. White. “I know she does make up stories, and 
I’ve had to stop her telling lies at home, but as far as 
I know, she’s never tried to deceive anyone outside 


before.” 

“Now, let’s get this straight,” said Mrs. Brodie 
firmly. “This imaginative distortion of facts is not a 
deliberate attempt to deceive, and so doesn’t come under 
the heading of ‘lies,’ although it may be an escape from 
reality. In a child between five and seven, imagination 
should be pretty strong. It’s an enormous help in 
developing the child’s appreciation of others and makes 
him better able to face the hardness of life. It often 
takes the form of fantasy in which the child lives almost 
completely for the time being. In that case, it mustn t 
be looked upon as an escape, but as a form of living. 
On the other hand, if this make-believe form of fantasy 
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persists after it should have done its work and been 
outgrown, it must be regarded as an escape. After the 
age of six or seven it should be gradually transferred to 
conscious creative purposes. I’m afraid it’s not very 
easy to explain or to understand, but in any case I'm 
sure you’ve often noticed how absorbed your children 
have become in their own imaginary worlds.” 

“Yes, I remember that as small people John and 
Judith used to chatter away all sorts of rubbish, and 
sometimes were very funny, but they didn’t go telling 
neighbours their tall stories—if I mustn’t call them 
‘lies,’ ” she added with a smile. 

“No, they’re both as different from June as they are 
from each other. You couldn’t have a much more 
varied family, could you? It certainly adds to your 
difficulties. But to go back to June. She’s overstepped 
the mark this time by putting her fantasy into words 
for the benefit of Mrs. Lang, but I wonder why she 
chose that particular lady. Does she know her well?” 
asked Mrs. Brodie. 

“Not particularly,” replied Mrs. White, “but she’s 
a sympathetic person, the kind that’s ready to listen 
to children s chatter, but how am I to stop June 
doing it again? There’s no knowing how much mis¬ 
chief she might make if she takes to this kind of thin? 
regularly.” 

t< don,t you need fear,” said Mrs. Brodie, 

but we must look upon it as a sympton and see what 
has caused it before we can hope to cure it. It’s not 
just an isolated incident, it’s one of a long chain. With 
children it s generally like that—they pursue a certain 
course of behaviour more or less unnoticed, or anyhow 
tolerated by us, until suddenly they go just a little 
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further than we can bear and then we round on them. 

No wonder some children come to feel that adults are ^ 
very unfair and make a point of outwitting them when¬ 
ever possible.” 

“But with all her faults I don’t think that June would 
try to outwit us,” said Mrs. White. 

‘‘No, I was just going oft at a tangent. It’s all so 
interesting. Forgive me. June, though, seems to be 
finding life just a little more than she can bear, what 
with the older two children and her very normal, 
energetic young brother. It’s time now that she was 
growing out of this use of fantasy, so actuality must be 
made more attractive to her. She should be encouraged 
to do as much creative work as possible. Is she good at 
drawing and painting?” 

‘‘Yes, quite,” said Mrs. White. ‘‘In fact at school 

they say she’s outstandingly good.” 

“I’m not at all surprised to hear that and it should * 
be a great help,” continued Mrs. Brodie. Do the 

older children tease her much?” 

‘‘John is quite good with her,” replied Mrs. White, 
‘‘but Judith isn’t very kind sometimes. She hasn’t much 
use for June’s dreaminess and can make her very 

miserable.” . 

“In that case,” said Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘I think it would 

be a good plan to have a talk with Judith about June, 

and appeal to her to help her sister. I think she woul 

respond if tackled in the right way, don’t you? 

“Possibly,” said Mrs. White, ‘‘but I’m not sure that 
my talking to her would do much good. I shall have to 
send her along to you.” 

This idea pleased Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘Very well, do. 
she said. 
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“But what am I to say to June about her story to 
^ Mrs. Lang?” asked Mrs. White. 

“Not too much directly,” replied Mrs. Brodie, 
“because when you’re dealing with the fantasy life of 
children, you’re treading on dangerous ground. It’s 
true that children need in due time to come to learn 
the distinction between fact and fantasy, but if you’ve 
played ‘let’s pretend’ with them the distinction becomes 
clear without any effort. Fantasy ‘facts,* so to speak, 
mean a great deal to children, you know. If brought 
too suddenly in touch with less subtle ‘facts’ they may 
be checked with great loss to the child.” 

“What kind of ‘loss’?” asked Mrs. White. 

It may be the inability to transfer the creative energy 
which lies behind fantasy into creative thinking, working 
and living—with all that that may mean.” 

“That’s rather hard to grasp,” said Mrs. White. 

• “Well, perhaps you would rather just think of it as 
imagination receiving a set-back.” 

“But surely imagination is not so very valuable.” 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Mrs. Brodie. “Just think. 

Without it there would be no sympathy or ability to see 

another s point of view. Besides it plays a large part in 

influencing sound judgment, fairness and large-hearted- 
ness. ’ ’ 

“It certainly sounds important when you put it like 
that, said Mrs. White, “but I’m still not quite clear 
about this fantasy business. It seems to have a good and 
a bad side.” 

“Exactly,” replied Mrs. Brodie. “Directed into the 
right channels it can be invaluable, but when a child is 
' unha ppy through harbouring an inner feeling of resent¬ 
ment, guilt or inferiority-or all three—he may escape 
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from the hardness of experience into an imaginary 
world which gets him nowhere.” 

Except into trouble,” suggested Mrs. White. 

Yes, indeed!” replied Mrs. Brodie, smiling. 

‘‘But you haven’t told me what to say to June,” said 
Mrs. White. 

‘‘I know, but it wouldn’t do for me to tell you 
exactly what to say, would it? Words alone mean very 
little. It’s the conviction behind them that counts. 
If your point of view is sound, what you say to June will 
be sound also. However, let me give you some sug¬ 
gestions to think over. Don’t use them, though, unless 
you find that you can accept them.” 

Mrs. White nodded, so Mrs. Brodie continued. ‘‘The 
first essential is to keep a satisfactory relationship with 
June and not to say anything she is likely to resent. 
What’s needed is a friendly, man-to-man approach. 
Take it for granted that June is as anxious as you are to 
correct any wrong impression she has given and to 
make amends in any way she can. Make it clear that 
you know she didn’t intend to upset Mrs. Lang or give 
a wrong impression. Explain that most grown-ups have 
forgotten how they used to enjoy making things up. 
Tell her that if she does make up something interesting, 
she has only to let you know it’s made up and all will 
be well, but that other people may not be quite so ready 
to understand. It’s rather important, therefore, not to 
muddle them by mixing up fact and fancy. Something 
like that. There’s more to it, of course, but . . . 

“I think I get the idea,” said Mrs. White, but she 
added wistfully, ‘‘it would be much easier to give June 
a good whacking than to deal with her like that. 

“Much easier, but very dangerous,” replied Mrs. 
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Brodie with considerable emphasis. “If you give corporal 
punishment it makes a child feel that you’re his enemy. 
In the case of June, it would tend to make her worse in 
the long run, driving the resentment further in and so 
breeding further escape fantasies. As a matter of fact, 
it’s important to avoid arousing strong emotion in con¬ 
nection with any type of tiresome behaviour that you 
want to check. Fear keeps a child’s thoughts tied to his 
wrongdoing, often enlarging it out of all sensible propor¬ 
tion. If he can’t get free from the thought of it, he’s 
more likely to repeat it. What we want to do in every 
case is to help the child to face up to the situation, atone 
for it where practicable, and then put it on one side and 
make a fresh start without the burden of it hanging round 
his neck.” 


“Do you think June should atone for her story¬ 
telling?” asked Mrs. White. 

“I don’t think in this case it’s really necessary, 
although you might put it to her that Mrs. Lang would 
like to know that she wasn’t meant to believe the story. 
Ask her if she would like you to explain this time, but 
hint that you’ll expect her to do so herself if it should 
happen again.” 

“Bless the child! Who would have thought she’d do 
that! exclaimed Mrs. White. “I mustn’t let my mother 
know or the fat will be in the firel” 


“No, don’t,” said Mrs. Brodie. “If June seems 

anxious about it tell her you’ll keep it a secret between 
you.” 


I will, and thanks for all your good advice. I only 
hope I can put it into practice,” said Mrs. White, 
feeling considerably more lighthearted than when she 
came in. 


I 
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She was just getting up to go when she remembered 
James. “Oh!” she said, “I’ve only asked you about 
one of my troubles. I’d forgotten about James and his 
bed-wetting.” 

“Is it very bad?” 

“Well, it’s happened three times this last week. 
That’s quite bad enough, isn’t it? What with his pyjamas 
and sheets to wash, it’s just dreadful. I thought he was 

through with all that business.” 

“Can you think back to the first time it happened and 
see if there was anything to account for it?” asked Mrs. 

Brodie. 

“Let’s see,” said Mrs. White. “It happened first on 
Sunday night. Now I come to think of it James had 
rather a disturbed day. He broke his favourite truck in 
the morning and couldn’t get anyone to mend it. In 
the afternoon I had a bad headache, so went to lie down, 
telling the children not to disturb me. They all went 
out and James fell over and hurt his knee. John and 
Judith dealt with it as best they could, which wasn t 
very well. Later, in order to help me, they put him to 
bed. When I went to lift him at ten o’clock as usual, 

he was wet.” 


“What did you do?” 

“I was so cross,” said Mrs. White, “that I woke him 
up thoroughly and told him he was a very very naughty 
boy. I told him I would smack him hard if he did 1 
again. I must say he seemed a bit dazed, and cried, but 

I was too wild to take much notice of him.” 

“What happened when he did it next time, asked Mrs. 

Brodie “did you keep your promise and smack him? 

“I should Just thinkl did,” said Mrs. White, “but 
it didn’t do any good.” 
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“No, I don’t suppose it would,’’ replied Mrs. Brodie. 
“It seems to me that James is having his temporary lapse 
to baby ways with the sole object of getting your 
attention. The history of Sunday suggests that. He’s 
not doing it consciously, of course, but the feeling that 
he was being neglected started it and the subsequent 
course of events has confirmed him in his belief. 
Possibly it was quite by accident that he discovered this 
very useful way of gaining your notice and attention.’’ 

“Well, how am I to stop it?” asked Mrs. White. 
“I shall go mad if it goes on for long.” 

“There are several things you can do,” said Mrs. 
Brodie, “but don’t let the whole affair appear too 
important. Some people would say don’t let him have 
too much to drink at tea and nothing after, but really 
this is not important. I must emphasize that bed-wetting 
should always be regarded as a symptom and, provided 

# that there is no physical weakness, it is not likely to 
clear up completely unless the underlying cause has been 
removed. What you have to decide is whether James 
is using it as an unconscious means of getting the attention 
which he craves and which has been temporarily denied 
him.” 

“Oh dearl I believe that you have ‘hit the nail on 
the head.’ It looks as if I have been very unfair to the 
boy. Poor James! Do tell me what I can do to put 
things right,” said Mrs. White in real distress. 

Mrs. Brodie paused. “I think I should tell him that 
you are sorry that you were cross, give him a little 
extra attention, offer a reward for dryness and make 
him feel that you are really sharing the difficulty with 

* him. When you tuck him up tell him you’re going 
to lift him when you go to bed and suggest that he will 
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still be a nice dry boy then. Wake him and praise him 
for being dry when you get him up. If necessary, get 
him up a little earlier than usual. Can he get himself 
out of bed in the morning when he wakes?” 

‘‘Yes, he can now, and generally does.” 

‘‘That’s all right then,” said Mrs. Brodie. “It’s 
important not to let the habit of wetting the bed get 
a hold over him, but it shouldn’t be difficult to nip it in 
the bud at this stage.” 

‘‘I was so afraid it would go on and on,” said Mrs. 
White, ‘‘like my friend’s boy, Timothy. He’s nine now, 
and wets the bed several times every week.” 

“In this case, as always,” said Mrs. Brodie, the 
underlying cause should be sought and some psychiatric 
treatment, in the form of Play Therapy, might be neces¬ 
sary before it cleared up, but there are a few points 
worth noting. What I often find in these persistent 
cases is that the mother hasn’t had the heart to waken 
the child up when she goes to bed, and lets him relieve 
himself while still half asleep and with the comfort ot 
the bed around him, instead of walking him to the 
lavatory or at least across the room. It’s very necessary 
to establish in the child’s mind the idea that it s a thing 
you do only when fully awake and out of bed.^ That 
helps him to wake up when necessary. Then it s also 
important to find exactly the right hour for waking the 
boy. For a time it may need to be twice in the night. 
When once it can be demonstrated to him that he can 
be dry—let’s say for a month—the battle is nearly won. 
The great thing is for confidence to be restored and hope 
established. With some children it’s a good plan to have 
a chart on which they can fix stars when successlul. 
Bed clothing should be adequate, but not too heavy, and 
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every facility be given to the child to make it easy for 
him to get out of bed himself when need arises. In 
some cases it’s also wise to insist that they do the 
necessary washing out themselves after accidents.” 

“I must tell my friend all this,” said Mrs. White. 
‘‘She’s taken Timothy to the doctor and he says that 
there’s nothing physical to account for it and that he’ll 
grow out of it.” 

‘‘It depends, once again, upon what you and I are 
going to mean by growth,” said Mrs. Brodie. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. White. ‘‘Well, thank you once 
again, and now I must be going. The children will be 
waiting for their tea.” 
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MRS. BRODIE APPEALS TO JUDITH WHITE 

J UDITH jumped at the idea of going to see Mrs. Brodie 
again, and this time she was quite ready to do most of 
the talking. She talked about school, her friends, special 
interests, books she had read, a picture she had seen, 
until Mrs. Brodie began to wonder whether she would 
be able to introduce the subject of June at all. How¬ 
ever, she knew it was best to let Judith take the lead 
and she gave her her undivided attention. At last home 
was mentioned, and Judith told of the shop and of how 
busy her father was. How difficult it was to get enough 
help and how she loved to lend a hand in holiday time 
when she was allowed. 

“I know where nearly everything is kept, and most 
of the prices,” said Judith. 

Mrs. Brodie smiled. ‘‘I expect you do,” she said. 
‘‘How about John and June? Do they know too?” 

‘‘Oh, no! John isn’t really interested and June’s too 
young and dreamy,” replied Judith. 

‘‘That reminds me. I’ve been wondering if you could 
help June to be less dreamy,” said Mrs. Brodie. 

‘‘Me?” said Judith in surprise. ‘‘She wouldn’t listen 

to me.” 

‘‘It isn’t a matter of talking and listening,” said Mrs. 
Brodie. 

‘‘Isn’t it? What then?” asked Judith. 
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Mrs. Brodie wondered whether Judith was going 
understand. “It seems to me,” she said, “that June 
feels a bit left out of things in the family.” 

Judith stopped her and said with considerable spirit. 
“If so, it’s her fault, not ours. She goes off by herself 
and moons about.” 

“What do you think makes her ‘moon about’?” 
asked Mrs. Brodie. 

“I don’t know,” said Judith, “do you?” 

I m not sure, but June doesn’t strike me as being 
very happy. When people moon about, make up imag¬ 
inary stories and get involved in fancy ideas, as well as 
keep putting off the job which they know they should be 
doing, and sometimes even things they want to do, it 
generally means that they find life rather hard. I know 
that June is only seven, and possibly at that age you, 
also were very full of imagination. It’s a fine thing— 
m the right place and at the right time. As I was telling 
your mother the other day, we need imagination to help 
us to be sympathetic and to understand others. The 
trouble comes when it is used out of place-to put 
across a tall story or to take the place of straightforward 
thinking. Ive even known grown-up people who are 
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“I might,” said Judith quickly. 

“But if no explanation had been given?” asked Mrs. 
Brodie, pressing her point. 

That’s different,” said Judith, “it wouldn’t be fair.” 
Well, I’ve an idea that’s just what June has got—an 
inner feeling that things aren’t fair, and she’s waiting 
for someone to help her to feel happier about it all. 
You know quite well that it brings a nice satisfactory 
feeling when you tackle a difficulty and overcome it, or 
try something hard and find you can master it. When 
that happens you don’t bother so much about the fairness. 
That sort of thing helps you to grow up—grow up in¬ 
wardly, I mean. Those who only imagine themselves 
heroines and successful people get nowhere. No effort 
is needed to imagine. It is needed for overcoming and 
mastering.” 

“I see,” said Judith. “It’s quite true that June hates 
making effort and we often laugh at her over her help¬ 
lessness, but I don’t see what I can do about it.” 

“Shall I tell you? First, stop that laughing at her 
it makes her self-conscious and then she wants to shrink 


away. Next make a point, fairly often, of giving her 
little practical things to do. Praise her if she succeeds, 
even if they’re not done as well as you could do them. 
I’ve a feeling that she’s not had her share of praise in 
the past and you know how it helps to be appreciated, 
don’t you? How about looking for her good points 
instead of her bad?” 

“My word! That’s a bit much,” exclaimed Judith. 

“I know it is,” said Mrs. Brodie, “and to tell you 
the truth I wouldn’t talk to many nine-year-old girls 
about their younger sisters as I’m talking^ to you. I m 
only doing it because I’m pretty sure you re capable of 
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understanding. I feel I can rely on you if only I can make 
it clear enough. It isn’t easy for June to have to live 
with a clever sister like you, you know,” said Mrs. 
Brodie with a smile. 

“I’m not really clever,” said Judith. “Lots of girls 
at school get on better than me.” 

“Maybe, for it’s one thing to have good brains and 
another to use them well,” replied Mrs. Brodie. “If 
you make up your mind to it, you need be second to 
none.” 

“I should love to go to 
interesting things,” said Judith. “School work is often 
so dull and I find myself thinking out all sorts of new 
problems instead of listening to teacher.” 

“That’s rather how I thought it was,” said Mrs. 
Brodie, “and I can quite understand it, but it doesn’t 
do, you know. When you get to the Grammar School 
you’ll find the work more varied and interesting, but 
in the meantime the important thing is to get there, so 
mind you do your work as well as you can and learn all 
that’s necessary to pass the Entrance Examination.” 

“All right, I’ll have a go,” said Judith. “As to June, 
I think I understand a bit. We mustn’t bully her but 
help her to be happy. I’ll speak to John about it and 
see what we can do.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Mrs. Brodie. “That’s 
a distinct load off my mind.” 

Judith went home feeling two inches taller, but 
strange to say—or was it so strange?—her pride was 
tinged with humility and she was unusually quiet for 
the rest of the day. 


College and learn lots ot 
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MRS. GRAY MAKES PROGRESS 

A/f RS. GRAY did not come again for another ten days, 
1 A but by then she had much to report. 

“When I got back last time I felt rather over-bur¬ 
dened,” she said, “but after Mr. Gray had seen you, 
and we’d talked things well over together, I began to 
see daylight. In the meantime things went on much as 
before and I saw how really bad they were. I tried one 
or two experiments, though, and they didn’t go so 

me about them,” said Mrs. Brodie. 

“Well, after tea one day, the children had a toy 
aeroplane and were racing round the kitchen trying to 
get it from each other, kicking up a terrible shindy. I 
told them to stop and go into the garden to play, and 
they took no notice. I put on my firmest voice and said 
‘Give me that aeroplane,’ and much to my surprise as 
well as his own, Jeremy handed it over without a word. 
‘Now go in the garden and stay there for an hour,’ I 
said, equally sternly. Once more they obeyed. At the 
end of about half an hour they tried to come in again, 

but I managed to remain firm.’ f 

“What were they like when they did come back? 

asked Mrs. Brodie. 

“As meek as lambs,” said Mrs. Gray. She went on : 
“The next thing was that Sally was very late for breakfast 
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the next morning. I was just clearing away when she 

came down, so I left her a bit to eat, told her to finish 

clearing away and to wash up after she’d finished, and 

to look slippery or she’d be late for school. Then I 

went upstairs to make the beds. When I came down I 

told her she looked tired, so she had better go to bed 

half an hour earlier then perhaps she could get up in 

time. She began to cry but I took no notice and went 
upstairs again.” 

“Did you manage to get her off to bed early?” asked 
Mrs. Brodie. J 

“yes. after a struggle. She didn’t think I meant it 
at first, said Mrs. Gray, “but when she saw I did 
oft she went. The next morning she was up bright and 
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“What do you think?” asked Mrs. Brodie. “I should 
certainly count it as late, but in that case you must make 
it clear that you expect her to be ready in every way for 
breakfast at eight. When once she gets the idea, I expect 
it will be all right.” 

“I see,’ * said Mrs. Gray. “Well, anyway we’ve got 
the pocket-money fixed up. Jeremy is to have ninepence 
to begin with, and Sally sixpence, and we started on 
Saturday. They both seemed quite pleased. My husband 
explained it all to them quite well.” 

“You said just now,” said Mrs. Brodie, “that you 
went upstairs to make the beds. That reminds me. Do 

you let the children make their own?” 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Gray, “they’d make an awful 

mess of them.” 

“Not if they were taught how to make them properly. 
Don’t you think it would be a good plan to teach them? 
That’s a job they can so well do every day—but again, 
if you do make it one of their regular jobs you must 

stick to it.” „ , , 

“But what would happen if they went off to school 

without making them?” asked Mrs. Gray, looking up 

^ “They would only have a longer airing, and I would 
also suggest going one better. A little extra stripping 
from you would be useful-eh?” said Mrs. Brodie, 
smiling. ‘‘It would be just as easy for the children to 
make the beds later in the day. Not to be encouraged 

though, of course!” . 

“Oh, dear! you've a reply for everything! sighed 

M “It’s only just common sense, isn’t it?” asked Mrs. 
Brodie gently. “The same thing crops up over and over 
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again—this need for firmness, letting children know 
where they stand, expecting the best and letting them 
learn from experience. Experience may be bitter some¬ 
times, but after all, it’s the best teacher, and we can’t 
shield children from experience without harming their 
characters. ” 

“Well, now I must tell you the rest of my story,” 
said Mrs. Gray. “The little incidents I’ve told you about 
seemed to pave the way quite well for a talk with the 
children. My husband and I made up our minds to 
tackle them together so that we should agree afterwards. 
It really went better than I expected. I think that the 
children were a bit surprised. Of course, we didn’t 
put it as well as you would have done, but we made 
our points, and I think they understood.” 

“That’s splendid,” said Mrs. Brodie, “I am pleased! 
There’s one tip that I can give you that I don’t think 
r I’ve mentioned before.” 

“What’s that?” asked Mrs. Gray. 

“Sometimes you want to get children going on some¬ 
thing and you have a feeling that they won’t want to do 
what you suggest. In that case you can give them a 
choice, a choice of two evils, so to speak. If you say, 
will you do this or that, or you must do either this or 
that, their minds are set working on the varying merits 
of the two things, instead of responding with a definite 
refusal, or at best, a very grudging acquiescence. For 
instance, it could be whether they want to do some 
shopping for you or some weeding in the garden, 
whether they cleared the table or washed up, when 
visitors come, whether they were prepared to tidy 
* themselves as you were going to do, or preferred to 
keep out of the way, whether they would like to deliver 
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a note for you before or after school, and so on. There 
are endless choices of this kind which are possible from 
time to time.” 

“If you happen to think of them,” sighed Mrs. Gray. 
“It’s a pretty big ‘if’ in my case, I’m afraid.” 

“I wonder!” said Mrs. Brodie. “It’s really a matter 
of being a little more on the alert and using your intel¬ 
ligence as well as your imagination sometimes. I m 
sure you have plenty of both.” 

“I wish I had.” Mrs. Gray looked down. “I often 
think I’m a complete dud. Perhaps that’s why I’ve let 
the children over-ride me. I was thinking that the other 
day. My husband has been trying to make me keep my 
end up.” 

“Good!” replied Mrs. Brodie. “That will help the 
children to respect you more, and that, in turn, will 
make it easier, more natural in fact, for them to co¬ 
operate, which is what obeying is for the most part. 
What about cheekiness? Have you dealt with that yet? 

“Oh, yes. I nearly forgot to tell you,” said Mrs. 
Gray. “The day before we had the talk, Sally was 
extremely cheeky when she came in from school, con¬ 
tradicting me at every turn and being as stupid as she 
could be. I told her to stop and she wouldn’t, so I said 
‘All right then, up you go to your room and I don t 
want to see you again to-day.’ She made a fine old fuss 
and I had to nearly carry her up in the end, but up she 
went. I wondered if she would come down again but 
she didn’t. Her father was at home so he went up with 
a simple meal for her about six o’clock. I went out to 
see a friend so that I shouldn’t be tempted to go up to 
her. She cried a lot, but she hasn’t been cheeky since. 

“It doesn’t mean that she won’t try it again though 
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one day,” said Mrs. Brodie, “but drastic treatment like 
that every time should overcome that little difficulty 
before long. The only thing is,” she added, “now that 
you’re learning how to punish wisely, you must also be 
sure that the children don’t feel that they are losing 
your affection. Make it clear to them that you’re not 
punishing them to satisfy yourself, but for their own 
good, so that they don’t get into the habit of behaving 
in such a way that they’ll become unpopular.” 

“Yes, that idea did come into our talk with the 
children and I think they understand now,” said Mrs. 
Gray. “Oh, and I must tell you. Something is hap¬ 
pening to Sally. Yesterday I was tired and half resting 
in a none too comfortable position. Suddenly Sally went 
and fetched a cushion for me and put it for my head to 
rest against. She’s never done that before. It was just 
as if she had awakened to a responsibility never realized 
until then.” 


Yes indeed, and I hope you showed due apprecia¬ 
tion, said Mrs. Brodie, “then perhaps such thoughtful 

actions will be the rule rather than the exception before 
long.” 


“There’s one other thing I wanted to discuss with 
you, please.” 

“What’s that?” asked Mrs. Brodie, all attention. 

Well, Sally has never been very strong,” said her 
mother, “she gets very bad bronchial colds and often 
has to stay in bed for some days. When this happens I 
try to make it as pleasant for her as possible. I sit with 
her, read and play games with her, and so on. It’s been 
a great bother as over and over again it has interfered 
with other plans. She always seems to get an attack just 
when I ve planned something nice to do and it has to 
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be cancelled. I can’t go out and leave her. Since you've 
set my mind working, I’ve been wondering how 

necessary these colds are.” 

“It’s an interesting point and I cannot say for certain. 
What is in your mind?” asked Mrs. Brodie. 

“Well!” replied Mrs. Gray, ‘‘first she never takes 
any care of herself and does not give me a chance to 
give her any remedies in the early stages of a cold, while 
I have a shrewd suspicion that she thoroughly enjoys 
a few days in bed and makes colds an excuse. 

“In that case, the way is plain,” said Mrs. Brodie. 
“Bed mustn’t be made so attractive. On top of that 
you need to help her to appreciate the advantage of 
health and strength. The mind has a great influence on 
the body and if a child is coddled, reminded of illness and 
finds she can get more of the undivided attention of the 
mother by being ill, the tendency is not to take care. 
She will also be ready to put up with the inconveniences 
of illness in order to get the peculiar satisfaction which 
comes from lying back and being looked after.^ Tins is 
bad for several reasons, but chiefly because it s a set¬ 
back to emotional growing up. 

“ What a lot there is to know!” exclaimed Mrs. Gray. 

looking worried. “Next time Sally has a cold then I 
mustn’t be so sympathetic and I must leave her severely 

alone. She won’t like that. , 

“No I don’t suppose she will, and possibly you won t 

either but it will help her to revise her attitude and I 

think ’you’ll find that it pays. You can always be too 

busy to stay with her, and I would suggest that she 1 

aet better quicker if she doesn’t read too much and 

keens well tucked up. Don’t give her attractive things 

to play with, but tell her she can have th-m when she 
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is well enough to come down. I know it sounds hard, 

* but it’s kinder in the end. Many a chronic invalid has 
been set on the way through being fussed over too much 
and not made to face up to things in early years. Certain 
temperaments fall more easily in this way than others. 
Sally, evidently, still has much of the baby in her.” 

“She has indeed,” replied Mrs. Gray, “ and her 
father is inclined to treat her as a small child. I shall 
have a heap to tell him this time. He was saying the 
other day that he wished you would give Jeremy and Sally 

the tests you mentioned. You haven’t seen the children 
yet, you know.” 

No, I should like to see them very much,” said Mrs. 
Brodie. How about next Saturday afternoon?” 
ti will do fine, said Mrs. Gray, brightening up. 

Thank you ever so much for all your help, Mrs. Brodie. 
We shall look forward to hearing the results of your tests. 

* S,laI1 1 Iet y° u know when my husband can come with 
me?” 

“Yes, do!” replied Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘and now you know 

where to find me I hope you’ll both come along when- 

ever you want to. A 1 good wishes for your success. 

Hon t be downhearted if you have some failures. Even 

grown-ups have to learn from experience sometimes 
you know!” ’ 

‘Yes, I do know—to my cost,” said Mrs. Gray, 
smiling as she went out of the door. 
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MRS. GREEN GOES FURTHER 

M RS. GREEN was the next to return. She reported 
good progress but also brought some new problems. 
First, she told how well her husband had responded to 
the point about not over-stimulating the baby. 

“He summed it up this way,” she said. “If I cut out 
about every other time I want to play with Elizabeth, 
I shall be about right then? It’s very much a man’s way 
of putting it, and of course it doesn’t work out just 
like that, but it showed that he didn’t resent it and 
would try not to overdo his attentions, hie certainly 

has been better since.” 

“That’s good,” said Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘and how is 

Tony?” , , 

“He’s all right, but I’m afraid we’ve made a bad 

mistake with him. He has taken to all sorts of antics and 
really is very funny sometimes. We’ve been laughing 
at him, and now he’s gone to extremes and we don t 
know how to stop him. It’s all in line with the excit¬ 
ability I told you about last time, but now it’s a definite 
try-out to get attention.” 

“Which he succeeds in getting all too well, Mrs. 

Brodie suggested. . 

“Alas, yes,” replied Mrs. Green. “I see how stupid 

we were now. I said last time we had made up our 

minds not to discuss the children in front of them, but 

it’s just as bad to laugh at them, isn’t it?” 
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“Yes, worse in a way,” replied Mrs. Brodie. “Both 

* make them self-conscious, but laughing makes them show 
off more. Their sense of humour is so very undeveloped 
that what seems funny to us doesn’t seem so to them. 
Some children are completely bewildered by being 
laughed at, others like the feeling that they are making 
an impression and so go to further lengths, getting a 
false sense of their own importance.” 

“That’s Tony,” said Mrs. G reen. “What are we to 
do now?” she asked. 

Well, I take it there is no need for me to say never 
laugh at him again, although don’t forget that as he 
grows older you’ll be able to have lots of laughs with 
him—a very different matter. Humour is far too 
valuable not to receive an important place in the 
education of children. Having said that, what’s to be 

done in the present situation? Have you any ideas 

♦ yourself?” 3 3 

Not really, said Mrs. Green, “but I suppose that 
if we stop laughing at him in time he’ll stop showing 
off. He’s sure to try it on again but the only thing will 
be not to take any notice. The danger will be if he tries 
it on our friends and relations. They’re sure to fall for 
him and laugh at him.” 

“In that case,” replied Mrs. Brodie, “I think you’ll 

have to take them aside and firmly put your point of 

view. Tell them that you realize your mistake now and 

are trying hard to undo the harm you have done. Then 

appeal to them to back you up and they should respond 
all right. r 

“Yes, I think most of them will. In the meantime we 

must try and keep him away from the stupid ones,” 
said Mrs. Green. r 
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“Friends and relations can certainly be a great trial 
and undermine good home training if we let them. 
Whilst trying not to, it’s worth while running the risk 
of offending them for the sake of the children. On the 
other hand, we must remember that you can t shield 
children altogether, and they’ve got to learn to get on 
with all sorts and kinds of people. It s the home attitude 
that always counts most. It’s not a bad plan, after some¬ 
one has been particularly foolish with a child, to let 
him know you understand by a casual remark such as, 
‘Mrs. So-and-so didn’t know you wouldn’t like her to 
say . . .’ whatever it was she said, or ‘If Mrs. So-and-so 
understood us better she wouldn’t have said such a silly 
thing. I expect she felt she had to say something and 
that was the first thing that came into her head.’ Tony 
is, of course, rather young at present for this kind of 
remark, but will very soon appreciate something of the 
kind. Talking of his being young,’’ she added, “there s 
another thing to watch for. Most normal children ask 
some question about babies before they’re five years 
old. If you’re on the look-out for that kind of question 
and prepared with the answer it s a great help. 

“But whatever can you tell a child under five? Surely 
that’s a subject better left till later,’’ said Mrs. Green 

hurriedly. , , a 

“No indeed,’’ replied Mrs. Brodie, the sooner the 

better. You want the child to be told some of the simple 
facts at a time when he can accept them naturally and 
place them alongside all the other facts he s acquiring 
If his early questions are not answered, he comes to teel 
that there’s something secret and strange about the 
question of sex and so gets the wrong emotional attitude. 
At the same time, he’ll try to get the information he s 
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seeking in roundabout ways. I’ve known children get 
4 so confused over the whole business that their curiosity 
has quite got the upper hand. After all, when a baby 
arrives in your own house, or in any other known to 
you for that matter, what is more natural than to ask 
where it came from?” 

“But isn’t it enough to say that the doctor brought 
it or that it was sent from Heaven, or something like 
that?” asked Mrs. Green, still inclined to be on the 
defensive. 

‘‘No, definitely not,” said Mrs. Brodie firmly. ‘‘No 
answer is adequate except the truth. How can we expect 
children to believe what we say if we don’t tell them the 
truth about this quite vital and wonderful fact? If we 
let them down here, we’re not only running the danger 
of making them distrust us in future, but also miss one 
of the greatest opportunities of cementing close and 
♦ friendly understanding between parent and child.” 

‘‘But what exactly can we say?” asked Mrs. Green, 

beginning to feel that perhaps after all Mrs. Brodie was 
right. 

“Simply this,” said Mrs. Brodie. “Say that the baby 
grows right inside the mother. It grows slowly but 
gradually for nine long months. It is well protected in 
a very safe part of the mother’s body and the food she 
eats helps it to grow strong. When it is ready and 
strong enough to come into the world, it leaves the 
mother s body and is bom. After it is bom it’s very 
helpless for a time, but mother keeps it warm and 
comfortable, feeds and bathes it, and gradually it comes 
to take more and more interest in people and things 
an so to grow up. That’s generally quite enough to 
say at the beginning, although other, and possibly more 
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difficult questions, will be asked as time goes on. There 
are a number of very good books on sex education to 
help parents nowadays. I can lend you some if you like.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Mrs. Green. ‘‘I think I could 
read something to the children better than telling them. 

‘‘Yes, that’s all right,” replied Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘but if 
possible, when you read, you need also to be ready to 
answer further questions which arise. That being so, 
it’s well to keep yourself well ahead of the children, 
and I’ll give you some more advanced books to read for 
yourself when you need them.” ^ 

‘‘That would be a great help,” said Mrs. Green. “I 
won’t forget your offer.” Then she added, There s 
still another problem I want to bother you with, may 

I? ” 

‘‘Of course,” said Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘only I don’t call it 
being bothered!” 

‘‘Well, it’s like this. I don’t think that meal times 
are as peaceful as they ought to be. The meals that Tony 
has alone are all right, but sometimes it’s more con¬ 
venient for him to have them with us. He fed himself 
at quite an early age, and used to just accept everything 
he was given and get on with it without any difficulty, 
but lately he’s got faddy, pushing things away saying, 
‘Don’t like it’ or ‘Don’t want it.’ If I insist and feed 
him spoonful by spoonful he’ll generally eat it, but I m 
beginning to wonder if he’s playing me up and whether 

it’s another way to get attention.” f 

“I fully expect it is,” said Mrs. Brodie, especially if 

he sees you arc anxious about his appetite. A mother 
is naturally intent on seeing that a child has enough 
nourishment, and the child quickly senses it. He hasn t 
many ways of making himself felt, but this is one of the 
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most common in young children. It satisfies the natural 

* desire to be in the limelight, to have mother, and 
perhaps father also, fussing over what he eats.” 

“Well, I suppose, as usual, the remedy is not to take 
any notice,” said Mrs. Green, smiling broadly. 

“Exactly,” replied Mrs. Brodie. “If you’re quite 
sure that the food is suitable and not too much for the 
child, the next thing is to give it to him and expect 
him to eat it. If necessary, say that you’re going to 
give him a certain time, and if it isn’t eaten by then 
you’ll take it away. Act up to your word, and I’m pretty 
well sure that with a normal, healthy boy like Tony, 
you’ll not have to do it often to make him understand. 
Take as little notice of him as possible and if the food 
has to be removed, do it in as calm and unconcerned a 
manner as you can. A sensible firmness, with the dis¬ 
covery that he’s unable to cause a scene, will work 

♦ wonders.” 

“I see,” said Mrs. Green. “I’m careful not to give 
him too much at once, and I’m sure he enjoys the food 
really.” 

“As always, the big thing is not to let bad behaviour 

get a hold over the child. It can so quickly become a 

habit and then it’s not so easy to cure,” said Mrs. 

Brodie, with a sigh. “The number of parents and 

children who are utterly miserable most of the time, 

just because*the parents haven’t been sharp enough to 

nip troubles in the bud, just doesn’t bear thinking 
about.” B 

t N°> it certainly doesn’t,” agreed Mrs. Green, “and 

^ I ve been noticing lately how often parents blame their 
children for things they can’t help. We naturally want 
to be proud of our children, and if they’re not nice 
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looking or compare unfavourably with other children in 
any way, we’re apt to behave as if it’s their fault. It ^ 
really is a shame.” 

‘‘It is, indeed,” replied Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘but I think it’s 
chiefly because the parents haven’t stopped to think. 
They don’t mean to be unfair.” 

‘‘Well, Mrs. Brodie, as usual you’ve given me plenty 
to think over,” said Mrs. Green. ‘‘I can’t thank you 
enough for all the help you’re giving us. I hope that 
the children themselves will know one day how much 
they owe to you. I shan’t be afraid to have some more, 
now that I know better how to manage them. My 
husband says he would like four or five too, so we shall 
have to see what we can do about it!” 

‘‘That’s right,’’ said Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘You’re the kind 
of parents we need.” 

Mrs. Green smiled brightly. ‘‘You mustn’t praise 
me like that or I’ll get conceited.” + 

‘‘Oh no, you won’t,” said Mrs. Brodie, smiling in 
her turn. ‘‘I don’t see why one shouldn’t say nice 
things. I believe in giving people their due whatever 
their age.” 

With that they parted, better friends than ever. 
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MRS. WHITE ONCE MORE 

gUSAN BRODIE did not see Mrs. White again for 
^about a fortnight but made up her mind that “no news 
is good news.” When at last she did turn up again, she 
had plenty to report and still more problems to discuss. 

“I’ve been very busy lately,” she said, “but not too 
busy to think a few things out. Goodness mel I 
wouldn’t have believed there was so much to know about 
children and their crooked ways.” 

Mrs. Brodie smiled. “ ‘Crooked’ you say. I don’t 
like that word. Do you really think that children are 
crooked?” 

“Indeed I do,” replied Mrs. White. 

Come now, I can’t let that pass. Speaking generally, 
who are most ‘crooked,’ children or adults?” 

Mrs. White hesitated. “Children surely,” but her 
voice lacked conviction. 

Mrs. Brodie spoke firmly. “Believe me, when 
children are what you call ‘crooked’ it’s only too often 
because adults have made them so.” 

“Now you’re giving me something else to put in my 
pipe and smoke,” laughed Mrs. White. 

“Yes, and when you’ve smoked it, I hope that your 
—er—crooked notion will be nothing but ashes,” 
retorted Mrs. Brodie also laughing. 

s With this lively opening they settled down to discuss 
things in a more serious vein. 
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“I’m longing to know how Judith took my talk 
with her,’’ said Mrs. Brodie, “also how June and James 
have been getting on.’’ 

“Judith was a bit quiet when she came back, but 
I must say she’s been much better with June since. 
They both seem happier and have been out together 
several times. Judith was helping June with some 
arithmetic the other evening and I was surprised 
how patient she was. As far as I know June hasn’t 
made up any more of the tall stories, so things are 
definitely improving.’’ 

“That’s fine, and what about James?’’ asked Mrs. 
Brodie. 

“He’s better too. We’ve only had one accident since 
I started the new routine as you told me, replied Mrs. 

White. t 

“How do you account for the one?’’ 

“I think he went to bed too excited, and I didn’t ^ 
get him up early enough, so it wasn t really his fault, 
said Mrs. White. “I can see how much on the spot I 

have to be if I’m to help him.’’ 

“Yes,’’ said Mrs. Brodie. “It does seem that parents 

often blame their children unjustly, doesn’t it? Some¬ 
times they don’t explain things carefully enough tor 
them to understand, at other times expect a standard 
which it’s impossible for them to reach, and even 
occasionally go for them just because they see their own 

faults appearing in their children. 

“That’s the worst of all,” said Mrs. White I 
remember once that I laid it on thick when I found 
Judith snubbing a friend of hers just the way she had 
seen me snub a stupid neighbour. I suppose it was a r 

bit unfair.’’ 
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“Have you ever apologized to any of your children?” 
asked Mrs. Brodie. 

I can t say I have, except the other day to James 

over his bed-wetting,” said Mrs. White, “and I’m not 

sure I want to make a practice of it. They might take 
advantage.” 

Oh, no! said Mrs. Brodie. “I’m quite prepared to 
guarantee they wouldn’t. If an adult has misjudged a 
child and he makes a generous and sincere apology, the 
child s response is nearly always charming. It means a 
great deal to a youngster and invariably makes for a 
better relationship. I’m sure it helped with James 
Notice especially next time and I’ll be very surprised 
if you’re not pleased with the result.” 

‘‘What a wizard you are,” said Mrs. White. “Now 
you ye made me willing to apologize to my own children ! 

I make enough mistakes, I know, so I’ll have plenty of 
opportunities. To turn to something quite different ” 
continued Mrs. White, “I’m getting interested in the 
question of truth versus falsehood. Granted that 
June s stories are not deliberate lies, the question is 
what arc lies? There seem to be several different kinds 
and I ve had to deal with more than one in my time.” 

. W rCP iC , d ^ Br ° die - “ There certainly are 
several different kinds. For instance, there are excusive 

ie .s, P ollte ones > lies of confusion and what you might 

call loyalty or honour-bound lies.” J 6 

“\x/u ha j 3UUnds a bit c l ueer >” commented Mrs. White 
What do you mean by the last kind, I wonder?” 

^ After about the age of eight,” explained Mrs. Brodie, 

duldnm mean much to each other, and they tend to 

fa“f chfidtrT T7 S , and gangs - Durin § th " y“ rs of 

ater childhood and adolescence, therefore, their'fellows 
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often mean more to them than their elders. They are, 
or should be, very loyal to their friends and feel in 
honour bound to uphold them. We may, therefore, 
expect young people to lie if we ask them to tell on 
their pals. I suggest it’s a situation into which we never 
ought to put them. It’s too great a tax on their honesty. 

“So you would say that a child is justified in lying if 
he feels that by so doing he will prevent a friend from 
getting into trouble.” 

“Yes, wouldn’t you?” replied Mrs. Brodie. When 
we’re judging children in this matter we have to review 
our own standards. If an inquisitive neighbour asked 
you something about a friend of yours which you felt 
you oughtn’t to tell, you would say, ‘I don t know, 
wouldn’t you?— meaning in your own mind, I m not 
going to tell you because you’ve no right to ask. As 
children grow up they soon discover that we don t 
always speak the truth, both at home and outside and 
it often comes as rather a shock to them. ^Why should 

they speak the truth if their parents don’t?” „ 

“But it’s hopeless if children are always telling lies, 

said Mrs. White. ^ ntallv 

Mrs. Brodie nodded. “When you get a fundamentally 

untruthful child,” she continued, “you may be sure 

that he's given up the unequal fight between himself 

and some unsympathetic adult, or adults. Lymg *s the 

typical response of those at war who are up against odds 

too heavy for them. The straightforward.battlei h*. been 

lost but skirmishes, ambushes and the like g • 
To use a modern term, the fighting goes on under¬ 
ground.’ The strength of the enemy makes it imp *>\ 
for hostility to come out into the open. The danger ms 
Si the str Js and unnaturalness of the situation. Besides, 
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in the enemy attitude there’s always a big element of 
4 fear and that in itself damages the relationship between 
adult and child. In an atmosphere of fear and distrust 
a child may get so involved in a series of lies that it 
becomes quite impossible for him to extricate himself.” 

‘‘That’s true enough,” replied Mrs. White. “I 
remember finding a broken window once and asking 
John if he’d done it. He said ‘No* and I asked him if 
he was sure, when, of course, he said ‘Yes.’ Then we 
went on and on, he giving suggestions as to how it could 
have been done, and my asking him periodically if he 
hadn’t done it himself. Looking back on it I can see how 
stupid it all was.” 

‘‘Yes, if you had said, ‘I wonder how that window got 
broken, I expect you can tell me something about it’,” 
said Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘he would probably have owned up 
straight away. A good rule in this connection is never 

• to ask a child a question which only requires ‘Yes’ or 
‘No’ for an answer. Little words like these slip out all 
too easily. You want to give children a chance to pause 
and think before replying, hence the kind of question 
I’ve mentioned. Besides, a cheerful, matter-of-fact, 
expectant attitude does much to do away with the 
damaging sense of fear. Children are very sensitive 
about their relationship to adults, especially to their 

• parents, and generally feel very conscience-stricken if 
they have deceived them in order to shield themselves. 
On the other hand, owning up clears the air, re-estab¬ 
lishes the temporarily broken relationship, and helps the 
child to turn over a new leaf in his own history book.” 

‘‘I’ve sometimes caught the children being untruthful 
v to people who ask them silly questions, but that isn’t 
so bad, is it?” asked Mrs. White. “They put on an 
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attentive, polite manner and seem to reply as they’re 
expected to. I haven’t known them to get any pangs of 
conscience over that kind of lie.” 

‘‘No, it stands to reason,” said Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘that 
you’re not trying to deceive in that case but just playing 
up to what’s expected of you. So long as grown-ups 
go on asking children foolish questions, they mustn’t 
expect sensible replies, must they? All the same, it 
isn’t a bad plan when you find it happening, to remark 
afterwards that it’s rather a pity to have had to reply 
like that. If the child is to build up a truth-loving 
attitude he needs to understand its value as well as its 
difficulties and complications. Truth, after all, is the 
basis of friendship as well as the root of all scientific 
progress. A straightforward, honest, truthful approach 
to life can be trained in children if they see it in action, 
and get a chance to have their own experiences wisely 
interpreted to them.” 

“But what do you do if you’re not sure if the child is 
telling the truth or not?” asked Mrs. White. I can 
be pretty sure of Judith, but not of John and June. 

“Don’t tax their candour more than you can help 
then, but make noncommittal remarks such as, ‘Perhaps 
when you think again you’ll be able to tell me some 
mor e-or something else,’ ‘It would be nice to be quite 
sure,’ or ‘Did it happen this way or that,’ giving alter¬ 
natives. If this kind of thing is said in a good-humoured 
way, truth is generally brought to light in the end. 

“Yes, I see what you mean. It s our attitude that 
counts, plus a genuine interest in the children and their 
adjustment to life. It certainly must be a bit of a strain 
oil them to have to learn all our funny ways. 

“It is indeed,” said Mrs. Brodie, “and if we re not 
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careful, the standards of right and wrong get all jumbled 
^ up; for instance, I have known children persuade 

4 themselves that wrong is not wrong if you’re not 

found out, while some may even feel justified in using 
any means to get their own way and to gratify their 

own desires.” 

“Anyhow, I can thank my lucky stars that my children 
aren’t given to showing off like some,” said Mrs. White. 
“I’ve a friend who has a little girl of eight and it fairly 
makes me sick to see the way that child tries to attract 
attention, fusses over her own appearance and expects 
admiration. I’ve thought of tackling the mother some¬ 
times but fought shy at the last minute for fear she would 
resent it. If I can get her to come along to talk to you, 
will you see her?” 

“Of course, with pleasure,” said Mrs. Brodie. “As 
my leg is nearly better, I shall be starting work at the 
t Clinic soon, so I’m afraid I shan’t be able to see new 
people here. I think it will be best for them to come 
to the Clinic, it’s not very far away. Do you think people 
will mind that?” 

“It won’t be quite the same, but I expect it will work 
out all right. Shall we still be able to come and see you 
here? Other difficulties are bound to crop up from time 
to time and if we know we can come along to talk them 
over it will be such a help.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Mrs. Brodie, “I should be very sorry 
to lose sight of you, so please feel quite free to come, 
although it will have to be in the evening or during the 
l weekend.” 

“That is kind of you,” said Mrs. White. Then she 
V added, “Oh, dear! there’s something else I wanted to 
ask you to-day. I nearly forgot. What about untidiness? 


f 
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Ought we to expect children to put their things away? 

They do get such a mass of stuff about.” > 

“I think,” said Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘that a certain amount of 
tidiness is necessary for law and order to be maintained 
in a home. To make it possible it’s important to see 
that each child has suitable places to keep his or her 
possessions. I always feel that the rule should be that 
everything is cleared away before bed-time, except, of 
course, in cases where models and such-like are in the 
course of construction. Ideally, the children should have 
a playroom or workroom of their own, but this can t 
always be managed. Anyhow, facilities for carrying out 
their ploys and" dealing with their hobbies should be 
given. If they’re playing in a general living room, they 
should certainly be taught to clear everything away. ^ 

‘‘I’ve had a lot of trouble with John over untidiness, 
said Mrs. White. ‘‘He leaves things strewn all over the 
place. I’ve talked to him about it until I’m black in t 

the face but he goes gaily on.” 

“It looks as if you’ll have to be really dramatic about 

it before he will change then,” said Mrs. Brodie. 
would it be if you confiscated for a few days everything 
he left about in the evening? I’ve known that simple 
device to work wonders. It’s the kind of justice t lat 
children can understand, and they dislike it enough to 

make them try to avoid repetition.” 

“That’s a splendid idea,” said Mrs. White enthusias¬ 
tically. ‘‘I can’t think why I never thought of it myselt. 

I’ll have a special confiscation drawer! But I’ll give them 
warning before I start.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” replied Mrs. Brodie. Always ^ 
give warning when you’re introducing a bit o ne '^ 
discipline, or mode of procedure, and never be alraid 
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of changing your tactics if you find that some idea doesn’t 
work.” 

“I’ll remember, and once more, many thanks Mrs. 
Brodie, ’ said Mrs. White. ‘‘I expect I’ll be seeing you 
again before long.” 

“I hope so,” cheerily replied Mrs. Brodie. “Good¬ 
bye and good luck to you.” 





CHAPTER XVI 


MR. AND MRS. GREEN DISAGREE 

/'“XNE evening Mr. and Mrs. Green called together 
^to see Mrs. Brodie, saying that they could not agree 
about something and would like to talk it over. 

“Yes, indeed! I shall be only too glad,’ said Mrs. 
Brodie. “I hope that the disagreement isn’t serious.” 

“Oh, no!” said Mr. Green, “but we do think that 
the question is rather vital. My wife has a friend whose 
little boy goes to a Nursery School and she thinks that 
it would be a good plan for Tony to go next term, but 
I think he is too young.” 

“Have either of you ever seen a Nursery School? 
asked Mrs. Brodie. 

“Yes, I have,” said Mrs. Green. “Last week they 
had an open day at the one my friend’s little boy attends 
and I went with her and I thought it was wonderful. The 
children all seemed so busy and happy. I put Tony s 
name down then and there and if we can get him in 

I’m sure it would be good for him.’ 

“That’s all very well,” Mr. Green exclaimed with 
slight annoyance in his tone. “I hold that the child 3 
place is in the home until he is five at least. Besides, it s 
shirking responsibility to expect other people to look 
after him. Why should he start learning before He has 
to? He’s going to have enough years of school as it is. ^ 
“Well! that’s one point of view. What’s yours? 

asked Mrs. Brodie. 
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“It sems to me,” answered Mrs. Green, “that a boy 

like Tony needs more occupation than I can give him. 

I’m kept so busy about the house and with the baby! 

In a school planned for his age there are suitable toys 

and occupations which help to develop his powers and 

as far as I could see the children get on remarkably well 
together.” } 

Yes! said Mrs. Brodie, “by the age of three 

children are ready to take some interest in each other 

and one of the greatest advantages of a Nursery School 

is the opportunity it gives them of playing with others of 
their own age.” 

“They can have children in to play with them at 
home, broke in Mr. Green. 

“Yes, that’s true,” replied Mrs. Brodie, “but it’s 
not quite the same. A visit to a home is an incident, 

7[. c regU Jf r “‘tendance at a school becomes a vital part 
ot life The children teach each other many useful lessons 
in self-control and give and take just because they are an 
integrated group with similar desires and interests 
These lessons go on day by day. A newcomer may be 
inclined to push himself forward and others out of the 
way demand the best toys, and generally make himself 
felt, but gradually he learns that such behaviour doesn’t 

his y 'tuma 8 nd S H m0re . aPPr0Val ^ CUrbs his desires - "“it, 

worth u d ° u n * ann ° y - He be S ins to see that it is 
worth while to be accepted and liked. The pressure of 

*e group on him is considerable and helps him to modify 

his behaviour and to develop a more acceptable pattern” 

,h “ ■ •“<" -» 

“No-not on a normal child. With one who is 
deeply disturbed it might well create an impossible 
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situation, but we are thinking of the ordinary child— 
like your Tony.” 

‘‘I’m sure Tony would hate having to share everything 
with others. He is very possessive of his own toys,” 
said Mr. Green. 

“Perhaps,” replied Mrs. Brodie, “but there is a big 
distinction between sharing the toys he knows are his 
own and sharing those which belong to nobody in par¬ 
ticular, but are for the use of all. In a nursery school 
there are many large playthings which can be the centre 
of a game for several children at a time, as well as 
individual toys. For instance, most schools for the under 
fives have a slide in the use of which children have to 
take their turn. You would be surprised to see how 
particular the children are to prevent anyone going out 
of turn.” 

“But surely the teachers have to superintend that, 

said Mr. Green. * 

“Not always,” said Mrs. Brodie. “Even these very 
young children have a remarkable sense of fairness. Of 
course adults need to be within call to settle some 
disputes but the wise ones leave as much as possible to 
the children. They learn these early lessons of self- 
control and justice so much more easily from people of 
their own age, or perhaps a little older—than from the 
all-powerful adult who can so easily enforce command 
without the child seeing the fairness of the situation. 

Mrs. Green had been listening intently. “Yes, she 

said, “when I was at the school last week with Mrs. 
Clarke we were watching her little boy playing with a 
group in a sand pit. They had their disputes about the 
use of the spades and buckets but nothing serious an d I ▼ 
noticed one of the elder boys deal severely with a small 
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girl who threw, some sand about. She didn’t do it 
twice! Then there were three boys playing together 
with a large wooden train, talking happily all the time. 
One child began to cry when she was hit accidentally 
by the train, but one of the boys had started to comfort 
her even before the teacher arrived.” 

‘‘Those are quite typical incidents,” said Mrs. Brodic, 
looking at Mr. Green. This time he smiled. ‘T suppose 
there’s something in it,” he said rather grudgingly. 

“There’s the musical training too,” said Mrs. Green, 
“will you tell my husband about that? I don’t feci I 
know enough to explain properly. Tony already beats 
time to tunes on the wireless, but I noticed at school 
that the children responded with their whole bodies, 
rather than just with their arms.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Brodie, “the first introduction 
to music should be through the voice. The baby and 
small child absorb melodies sung to them, but as soon as 
they have control over their limbs and are sufficiently 
conscious of rhythm, bodily activity follows the move¬ 
ment of the music. Arms are naturally used first in 
this connection as their movement is freer, but soon 
after children can walk steadily most of them will 
become capable of following the music with leg move¬ 
ments as well, provided that it is within their range, of 
course. Children of Tony’s age experience great pleasure 
in acting the part of the children, animals and birds 
about which the teacher sings to them. The songs are 
particularly popular where children take it in turns to 
represent some living creature.” 

“I w ff struck ^th the difference in the children, 
though, said Mrs. Green. “Some kept time beautifully 
while others were clumsy and often too quick. However 
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bad they were, apparently, the teacher never corrected 
them and always made some encouraging remark—why 
was that? I thought perhaps if they had been made to 
try again they would have done better.” 

‘‘Oh, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘that is the whole 
secret of success with small children. They will respond 
when they are ready and nothing will be gained by trying 
to force them. All the spontaneity goes when a child’s 
genuine effort is criticized and he is made conscious of 
failure. Left to himself to experiment, to absorb, maybe 
sometimes to copy the others, he will, all in good time, 
respond fully. When he does the joy of achievement 
brings a sense of well-being which is ample reward to 
both child and teacher.” 

‘‘I’m beginning to see,” said Mr. Green, thoughtfully. 
‘‘I suppose that a sense of well-being is better every time 
than a sense of frustration and failure.” 

‘‘Yes, rather!” replied Mrs. Brodie, with considerable 
emphasis. ‘‘If you can remember and act on that you 
will have good, happy children. It is hard to give 
enough experiences of that kind at home. That is 
another plea for the Nursery School.” 

“I can see I shall have to give in,” said Mr. Green, 
this time smiling good-naturedly at his wife. ‘‘But I 
should like to know how much actual teaching Tony 
would have. Would he learn his letters and numbers 
and begin what I believe is called formal education? 

‘‘Oh, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘formal lessons 
are not often given before the age of five, but Tony 
would learn a certain amount of pencil and brush control 
through drawing on blackboards and painting on large 
pieces of paper. Incidentally these are useful mediums 
of expression and often give an indication of emotional 
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disturbances. Also another point to take into account 
+ is that he would settle more easily at the age of five as 
the result of his Nursery School experiences. If he is 
naturally intelligent he will probably learn his letters and 
how to count very easily and there is no harm in sup¬ 
plying any information he seeks. It is nearly as bad to 
refuse to satisfy a child’s enquiring mind as to over¬ 
stimulate it. The great thing is to drop all preconceived 
ideas, so to speak, and let the child teach you how to 
treat him.” 

‘‘Not so easy,” said Mr. Green, and his wife nodded. 

‘‘I know,” replied Mrs. Brodie, and the feeling she 
put into her voice reassured them. 

‘‘Well! it’s Nursery School for Tony then,” said Mr. 
Green, “and we will let you know how he gets on.” 

“I shall soon be about again and back at work,” said 
Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘but I hope you will both join a discussion 
i group if I am able to form one.” 

‘‘We will, indeed,” said Mrs. Green. 

‘‘Rather,” said her husband. 
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MRS. GRAY BRINGS HF.R HUSBAND 

A A RS. GRAY looked in one day to ask if she could 

1 bring her husband that evening as he would be home. 
To this Mrs. Brodie readily agreed, saying that she felt 
she had not seen nearly enough of husbands. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray duly arrived, and after a little 
conversation about the state of the country in general, 
they were ready to come to their family in particular. 

“I must say,” said Mr. Gray, ‘‘that it’s much more 
pleasure for me to come home these days. The children 
are more welcoming and sensible and the whole atmos¬ 
phere of the home is so much happier. That’s thanks to 
you, Mrs. Brodie, and we don’t forget it. I believe you 
gave the children some tests the other day. I’m hoping 
you can tell us about the results this evening.” 

‘‘Yes, indeed I can,” exclaimed Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘I’ve 
been looking forward to reporting to you. I thought 
you might like to have written reports so I’ve prepared 
one on each child. Here they are. Perhaps you would 
like me to read them, then if there are any points you 
don’t quite understand you could ask me about them.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Mr. Gray, ‘‘please read on.” 

‘‘This Report is Private and Confidential,” read 
Mrs. Brodie, and then added, ‘‘we always put that as a 
heading because we feel it’s most important for the 
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results of these tests not to be broadcast. They’re only 
^ meant for the information of the parents and such 
teachers as need to know what to expect from the 
children, especially if they’re not getting on very well 
at school. On no account must the reports be shown to 
the children themselves or to anyone who is not prepared 
to regard them as strictly confidential.” 

‘‘That’s understood,” said Mr. Gray. 

Mrs. Brodie then continued : ‘‘Jeremy Gray was tested 
with the most recent revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale 
of Intelligence Tests when his age was twelve years and 
nine months. At this time he succeeded in passing 
enough test items to give him an Intelligence Quotient 
of one hundred and thirty-two. This is sufficiently 
above the general average of one hundred to show that 
he has decidedly superior mental ability. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that this figure is not 
t greatly in advance of the high average found in schools 
which give the more advanced types of education. 

‘‘During the test Jeremy co-operated well. He was 
alert and responsive but often too quick for accuracy. 
He showed a ready grasp of requirements but his result 
would have been better if he had taken more care. He 
has a large vocabulary for his age, although his definitions 
were not always very clear. On the whole he was better 
at dealing with the more practical questions in contrast to 
those requiring a reasoned judgment. 

‘‘Jeremy is the type of boy who is not likely to work 
up to full capacity unless his teachers recognize his 
ability and keep him up to the mark. He should be able 
to make a success of higher education and take exam- 
** inations in his stride.” 

“That sounds all right,” said Mr. Gray, ‘‘but what 
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exactly do you mean by ‘Intelligence Quotient’? I’ve 
heard of it before but never quite knew what it meant.” ^ 
‘‘It’s an assessment of the amount of intelligence in 
any individual. As such it should remain the same all 
through life. In order to determine it, tests have been 
devised for all ages. The psychologist starts to give the 
tests from an age group in which the child is not likely 
to have any failures. If all those are passed, the next 
age group is given, and so on until the limit of the child s 
ability is reached. The first complete year of passes 
becomes the basic age to which all the other passes are 
added, each representing a given number of months. 

In this way the child’s ‘mental age’ is obtained., To get 
the actual Intelligence Quotient (or I.Q. as it s often 
called), the total number of months of mental age 
gained is divided by the actual age of the child, expressed 
in months, and multiplied by one hundred. The hundred 
therefore becomes the average. It has been found that > 
mental age and real age increase in the same ratio, there¬ 
fore the gap between the two grows bigger as time goes 
on. That’s why a child’s backwardness or brilliance is 
generally more noticeable as he gets older. To give you 
an easy example of how it works, suppose a chil was 
tested on his fifth birthday and his mental age on the 
tests was six years and three months, his I.Q. would 
be one hundred and twenty-five. If tested again when 
he was just ten, his mental age would-be twelve years 

and six months and the I.Q. the same. 

‘‘Can’t say I quite see all that,” said Mrs. Gray. 

“I do,” said Mr. Gray, ‘‘I’ve got it all right, and I II 

explain it to you when we get home But,” he con- 
tinned, turning to Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘doesn t the I.Q. 

really alter?” 
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“Ideally it shouldn’t,” she replied, “that is, if the 
% test itself were fool-proof and if the child did his level 
best. Actually we do find variations on re-testing, but 
a child rarely passes from one group to another or comes 
out with a lower I.Q. a second time. There are, of 
course, many different Intelligence Tests and their 
results vary considerably. That being so, we don’t take 
the actual I.Q. figure too seriously, but notice the child’s 
response, type of approach and individual characteristics 
as much as possible. The Binet Test is the oldest and 
most dependable. It’s been revised many times and is 
still used more than any other. There are many different 
paper group tests in which the child has to underline 
• alternative words or fill in gaps on a printed booklet. 
They’re useful when picking out the best in a given 
group, but not always reliable where the actual I.Q. 
is concerned.” 

< “That’s all very interesting,” said Mr. Gray. “Why 
don t they test every child, so that the teachers can judge 
if all the children are working up to capacity or not?” 

“I expect they will one day,” replied Mrs. Brodie, 
“but there’s still a lot of prejudice. I must also admit 
there are dangers. We don’t want children labelled. 
Some people might be inclined to give them up as hope¬ 
less if their test results were too poor. Besides this, 
there are at present not nearly enough trained psycholo¬ 
gists available to do the work. It’s better not done at 
all if it can’t be done well. Of course, tests have been 
used for some time to determine whether children are 
mentally defective or not, but to my mind they are 
even more useful for discovering the really brilliant 

V children who are so worth while and yet so often fail 
to make good.” 
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“Why is that?” asked Mr. Gray. 

“It’s a big question,” replied Mrs. Brodie, “and if > 
I’m to tell you about Sally I shan’t have time to explain 
it properly. Perhaps you’d like to read about it. I can 
lend you a book that will explain it if you like.” 

“Thank you. That will be fine,” said Mr. Gray. 
“Now we should like to know what you’ve discovered 
about young Sally.” 

“Well, here’s her report, with the same heading as 
before : ‘This Report is Private and Confidential. 
Sally Gray was tested with the most recent revision of 
the Stanford-Binet Scale of Intelligence Tests when her 
age was ten years and six months. At that time she 
succeeded in passing sufficient test items to give her a 
mental age of eleven years and eight months. This gives 
her an Intelligence Quotient of one hundred and eleven 
which, although somewhat above the general average of 
one hundred, does not come up to the high average > 

found in Grammar schools. 

“During the test Sally did not seem altogether at her 
ease. Her sclf-consciousness made her appear less in¬ 
telligent than the result suggests, but she seemed to o 
her best. Her vocabulary is not as large as would e 
expected, and her power of expression poor. On t e 
other hand, her immediate verbal and visual memory is 

quite good. , 

“Sally will have to work hard for her successes. She 

is not likely to get any great satisfaction from scholastic 

work and will need plenty of encouragement. ny 

interests she develops other than scholastic shoul e 

encouraged’.” . ^ 

Mrs. Brodie paused. “So you see Sally is not near y 
as intelligent as Jeremy and their minds work very 
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differently. You mustn’t, therefore, expect as high a 
standard from Sally as from Jeremy. It’s possible that 
Sally’s result slightly under-estimates her actual ability 
but I don’t think it’s far out.” 

"I'm glad it’s the boy who has the best brains,” said 
Mr. Gray. ‘‘It will mean more to him. I want him to 
do well. He’ll get a better chance than ever I got. Now 
he s in the Grammar School he certainly seems more 
interested in his work. Do you think that Sally will win 
a place to the girls’ Grammar School?” 

“I very much doubt it,” said Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘I cer¬ 
tainly don’t think you should expect it.” 

Well, it’s just as well to know that. Otherwise we 
might have been down on her like a ton of bricks for 
not pulling it off,” said Mr. Gray. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Brodie. ‘‘Having these tests does 
prevent us from blaming a child unjustly sometimes.” 

Cr,v Y °-H ld SaHy WaS Conscious,” said Mrs. 
do about U°?” y ° U aCC ° Unt f ° r tHat and What Can we 


me didn't ^ ° n , th $ tHe firSt time -me to see 
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others, but it’s a bit of a job. I can see that I ought to 

have started some years ago.” ^ 

“Well, don’t give it up because it’s hard,” replied 
Mrs. Brodie, ‘‘it’s worth while working away at it.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve been more to blame than my wife,” 
said Mr. Gray. ‘‘I can see now that I’ve petted and 
babied her, and laughed at her too much. I’ll have to 
try and mend my ways.” 

“Yes, if there’s one thing that needs emphasizing more 
than any other it’s the great influence parents have over 
the development and happiness of their children. Unless 
parents look ahead, and are constantly thinking how they 
can help children to develop the best that s in them, 
they lose a great opportunity and often ruin the young¬ 
ster’s chance of an ultimate happy adjustment to life. 
“That’s a solemn thought,” said Mr. Gray. ‘‘I see 

that we’ll have to pull our socks up. ^ M 

“Yes, and put the garters on so that they’ll stay up, > 

suggested Mrs. Brodie, smiling. 

“You’ve said it!” retorted Mr. Gray. Well, any¬ 
how, I’m glad our children aren’t complete duds. They 
have some intelligence to work on anyhow— -especially 
Jeremy. Thank you for all the trouble you ve taken, 

Mrs Brodie. It’s good to know we’ve a friend to turn 
to in our difficulties. We shall often be worrying you 
now, I expect. Are you open to help some others it 
I’ve a friend who is very worried about his eldest girl. 

Can I send him along?” , A 

“I should like to see him very much, but it may need 

to be at the Clinic. I shall be at work there soon now, 

so shall be available here only sometimes in the evenings. 

I’ve been thinking that it would be fun to gather a dis- r 

cussion group together, especially with the parents 
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already know. I couldn’t have more than eight or ten 
people in this room at once, but that would be a start, 
wouldn t it? How would it be if I was always ‘at home’ 
one evening a week, and all those came who could? 
There are lots of interesting practical points we could 
discuss in connection with subjects such as religious 
education, discipline versus freedom, answering child¬ 
ren s questions (especially in connection with sex 
education), suitable toys and handicrafts for different 
ages, truthfulness and so oh.” 

‘‘I think that’s a fine idea,” said Mrs. Gray. “It’s 
lovely to come to talk over our special difficulties, but 
there are lots of things that would be better discussed 
more generally. Besides, we’re apt to think we’re the 

only ones up against it sometimes and to hear of other 
people’s troubles is a help.” 

”I’1I see what I can arrange then,” said Mrs. Brodie. 
much ” C d0 ’” SaM Mr ‘ Gray ’ < and tHank you very 


Au revoir, said Mrs. Brodie, as she was shaken 

warmly by the hand. ‘‘I’ll look forward to seeing you 
both again soon.” 6 J 
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WHAT NEXT? 


O NE evening Susan Brodie sat talking with her friend. 

Her leg was nearly better. The plaster was off and 
the doctor had given her permission to start work at 

the Clinic in a few days’ time. 

“I think we can say that our experiment has been a 
success, don’t you?” she said. ‘‘It seems to^me that 
these parents have responded remarkably well.” 

“Yes, I think so, too,” replied Betty Saunders, ‘‘but 
while I don’t want to belittle your efforts, it’s just as 
well to remember that the parents you’ve seen were 


picked folk.” 

Susan laughed. ‘T know. That’s made all the differ¬ 
ence. Far be it from me to take all the credit! They 
were all conscious of need and so were receptive. With 
the best will in the world no one can help people who 
are in a hole but are quite content to be there and don t 
want advice. I think that many parents let matters dritt 
on from bad to worse because they’re ashamed to own 
defeat. How much misery could be avoided it only 

difficulties were dealt with before it’s too late. 

Betty Saunders nodded and sighed, thinking ot this, 
that and the other child in her school who was so 
obviously mismanaged and unhappy. “I’ve been won¬ 
dering,” she said, “whether we could reach a wider 
public by having a few child-study talks for parents at 

school.” 
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“That’s a first-class idea,” replied Susan. “If enough 
keen ones turn up it might be possible to form a Parent- 
Teacher Association.” 

“Yes, I had thought of that. Can I book you here and 
now to give the first talk? I would like it to be on 
‘Understanding our Children.’ That gives you plenty of 
scope.” 

“It certainly does. I shall enjoy that, but I sometimes 
feel concerned about the parents who realize their 
mistakes too late and are powerless to put them right. 
It sometimes seems as if it would have been better for 
them to have remained in ignorance.” 

That is why it is so important to help the young 
mothers,” said Betty Saunders. 

“Agreed, but I would go further back than that,” 
replied Susan Brodie. “I can’t help thinking that we 
ought to begin with the girls in their teens. Many of 
them would appreciate carefully guided discussions on 
child training, from the psychological as well as from 
the physical standpoint. I’m not sure that boys in their 
teens would be responsive, but many young fathers 
would. I once had a most cheering conversation on the 
phone with an unknown young father-to-be who was 
asking for advice in connection with the coming baby. 
He had heard how important the early beginnings were 
and wanted to make a good start and give the baby 
every chance. I must say I enjoyed giving him a few 
points and suggesting some books he could read.” 

^ I wonder if he read them and how he is getting on.” 

I ve often wondered.” Susan paused before con¬ 
tinuing. “I expect you find, as I do, that so many fathers 
leaNe everything to do with the children to their wives 
and do not realize how important their share can be. 
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My husband always said that looking after, playing and 
working with the children was pure recreation for him 
after the dull routine of office work. How Jane and 
David loved him! Yet he could be firm and wouldn’t 
stand any nonsense.” 

‘‘That is just what children like, though, isn’t it?” 
said her friend. ‘‘It gives them security. How I wish 
that all fathers knew the value of firmness in contrast to 
crossness. Ah well! it’s no use wishing. We can but 
do our bit and leave the rest.” 

‘‘I hear that they are getting some interesting cases 
at the Clinic. I start there next Monday.” 

‘‘What are you doing about your special families 
here? They will not want to lose touch with you.” 

‘‘Nor I with them,” replied Susan. ‘‘No! I am 
arranging to be ‘at home’ to them and others one 
evening a week and hope they will still feel free to come 
and discuss any special difficulties.” 

‘‘That’s fine, but tell me, Susan, have you kept any 

notes of all the talks you have had?” 

‘‘Why yes, I have made a point of keeping full notes. 
‘‘Well then! I’ve had another bright idea.” 

‘‘You don’t say! What is it this time?” exclaimed 
Susan Brodie, laughing. ‘‘I hope it is as good as the 
last. I shall always remember most gratefully how you 
suggested, and helped me to carry out, the plan. 

‘‘All I want to suggest this time is that the plan would 
be more complete if you wrote up the talks fully and 

published them as a book.” 

“But wouldn’t that be letting my families down, 
objected Susan Brodie. ‘‘They would not have talked so 
freely if they had thought I was going to put them into 

a book.” 
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What Next? 


“Perhaps not, but you didn’t think of it at the time 
and you can but ask them and see what they say. I don’t 
think, myself, that they’ll object if you put all your 
cards on the table. They should be proud to have a 
share in a book planned to help parents who have 
difficulties similar to their own. After all, the difficulties 
you’ve tackled together are very common.’’ 

“That’s true!’’ said Susan. 

• • • 

. . . And it came to pass that the parents were 
pleased with Betty’s idea of a book . . . 
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